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flight instrument 
with a mind 


The Sperry ZERO READER® is a 
new type of gyroscopic flight 
instrument. It combines attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path 
information on a simple two 
element indicator which tells the 
pilot exactly how to move the 
flight controls of his airplane. 


@ Developed by Sperry with the 
encouragement and cooperation 


i 


of All-Weather Flying Division, 
USAF and the Air Transport 
Association, the ZERO READER 
takes its place among other Sperry 
**firsts’’— the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn Com- 
pass and Gyropilot. Like these 
precision instruments it reflects in 
its performance the laboratory 
research and careful flight test- 
ing which have contributed to 


marked advancements in instru- 
ment flying. 


@ The ZERO READER is another 
example of Sperry’s pioneering in 
equipment to help make air travel 
increasingly independent of weather 


for it is the only manual system 


which approaches the perform- 
ance of stabilized automatic flight 
control. 
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Winter Scene Frontispiece 


Let’s Stop Talking to Ourselves 
Joun L. McCarrrey, President, International Harvester Company 


An important audience which business executives may be overlook- 
ing in presenting the advantages offered by the free enterprise system 


Miracle in Oil 


NortH BIGBEE 


How progress in methods of conservation and technology has contri- 
buted to the enlargement and economical use of U. S. oil resources 


Why Do Businesses Fail? 


GrirFin M. Jones, Asststant to the President, 
Dun & BRrapDsTREET, INC. 


A new survey of the causes of business failures based on data both 
from intormed creditors and Dun & BRADSTREET credit reports 


The Great Experiment—British Management Looks at Labor 
Party Planning 18 


Harry Warp 


The facts of devaluation and national planning in Great Britain; 
labor, industry, and government’s réles in the economic picture 


Fourteen Important Ratios in 36 Industrial Lines 


RicHarp Sanzo, Specialized Report Department, 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INC. 


The latest figures in an annual study since 1931, providing a sound 
basis for analyzing company operations and industry performances 


The Trend of Business 


An analysis of general business conditions including data to bring 
“Compass Points of Business” up to date (page 25); the Regional 
Trade Barometers (page 26); and The Failure Record (page 28) 


Here and There in Business 


Significant new developments or major improvements in methods and 
equipment having widespread applications in commerce and industry 


Dun’s Review (including Dun’s International Review and The World’s Markets). Decem- 
ber 1949. Published monthly. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Subscription infor- 
mation on page 59. Copyright 1949 by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. Copyrighted under 
International Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. Frontispiece by Gustav Anderson from Devaney. 
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MEET THE MACHINE THATS. 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 






Never before has one dictating machine so outstripped 
all others in advantages to the user. It’s the most successful 
dictating machine in history. Only 414" high and letter- 
head size, the streamlined TIME-MASTER not only saves 
you time but cuts the cost of your dictation! 


Unheard-of convenience is yours with the TIME-MASTER 
at your elbow! Foolproof simplicity of TIME-MASTER opera- 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts instantly! Just 
the flick of a switch and you can do your thinking out loud! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your free 
copy of the booklet: “Does Your Dictating Date 
You?” Use the coupon at right. 

For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call your 
local Dictaphone representative and arrange for a 
free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your own office. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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The revolutionary Memobelt is the newest, most prac- 
tical of all recording media. 5 mail in an ordinary envelope 
for 3¢. It can’t crack or break and—the tiny Memobelt rec- 
ord is so economical to use that you simply mail, file, or 
transcribe and discard it after only one use! 





“It’s a sweetheart!” say secretaries! Memobelt clarity 
and TIME-MASTER’S tiny Magic Ear make transcribing a 
cinch! The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary’s job easier 
and pleasanter—gives her more time for other duties! 


Dictaphone Corp. 

420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 
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State 





City & Zone 
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IS THE SYMBOL OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 





TIME IS MONEY 


The rapid flow of money is dependent largely 
upon our modern methods of communication— 





telegraph, teletype, telephone and cable 
contribute to the pace. 











The hub of the Chase Money Transfer Department 
is the transfer desk, through which orders for 


all funds either incoming or outgoing pass. 


In a matter of minutes transfers are on their way 
to their destination. This efficient transmittal system 
makes available more rapidly the funds so vital to 


commerce and industry. 





We welcome the opportunity of serving you with this efficient 
and well-planned method for the transmittal of funds. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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A 
: T 3 continuing conduct of 
our American business under a system 
that stresses the individual’s freedom 
to undertake any legitimate enterprise, 





at his own risk and in his own manner, 
is our salvation and the hope of 
to-morrow. 

However, not all segments of the 
American public agree that capitalism 
or free enterprise—call it what you 
will—is the best economic, social, and 
political system. Asa result, American 
capitalism is under widespread attack, 
both frontal and oblique. And this at- 
tack is gaining momentum day-by-day 
despite the earnest efforts of many men 
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JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International Harvester Company 


and many organizations to combat it. 
The attack comes from collectivists 
of all kinds; from socialists and com- 
munists, of course, because they cannot 
hope to realize their ambitions until 
American capitalism is discredited and 
abandoned. So long as it continues to 
function—as it has—more successfully 
than their systems, they not only will 
be disappointed in their hopes of col- 
lectivizing the United States but they 
can never feel secure elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, however, not all the 
attacks come from socialists and com- 
munists. Although vicious and damag- 
ing to the American economic system, 
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“There can be, in any business, 
conversations between manage- 
ment and the employees the 
supervise,” emphasizes the au- 
thor. Here Fowler McCormick 

International’s chairman, listens 
to an outline of tests on a cot 

ton picker. 



















PALI 


it is not the effort of the collectivists 
that is causing us the greatest concern. 
The avowed enemies of capitalism are 
known for what they are and for what 
they would like to accomplish. 

Much of this attack, and probably 
the most damaging part of it, comes 








from well-meaning people who do not 
understand the facts of American busi- 
ness life; who actually think that an 
ordinary man becomes a superman if 
he holds a government office; who actu- 
ally believe that there is some magic 









power in government to cure all ills; 
who really think that all incentive and 
all initiative and all freedom can be 
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still the economy will 
cles of production. 

It is this lack of understanding of 
our own system among our own people 
that should be our greatest concern 
to-day. Unless these people come to 


ess system 


taken away and 
continue its mira 




































































fully understand our busin 


and its advantages © them as indi- 


viduals as well as to the groups of 


which they are a part, that system is in 
constant danger of being changed. 
Who is at fault? {t lies with people 
walks of our economic life. 
an business man must 
share a great part of such negligence. 
Why has he been at fault? The 
American business man has been far too 
busy standing up a front of other busi- 
ness men and selling them a system 
they have already accepted. 
When are we going to st 
es and begin to tal 


have to persuade? 
this subject. 1 


Srom al 


But the Americ 


op talking 
to ourselv k to the 
people we 

1 have some ideas on 
do not claim that they are original nor 
do J claim that they are the only right 
ones. But, for what they are worth, 
1 would like to discuss them briefly. 

First of all, who are the people we 
want to convince? There are several 
groups, of course, and eventually we 


Company seeks to bring 
top management ¢ loser to supervisors and workers 
through wee kly management bulletins and letters 
sent to employees at their homes. The letters 


Mr. McCaffrey or the plant man- 


these communications as at 


International Harvester 


ure written by 
selection of 


gers. A 
the right. Company publications, suc h as “To- 
day,” are another important part of the program. 
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would like to convince everybody. But 
I don’t believe there is much argument 
against the idea that the very first 
people we ought to convince are the 
people who work with us and for us 
every day—the employees of American 
businesses. 

They are the group closest to every 
business. They are the group with the 
greatest power for good or ill in every 
business. They are the group on which 
the enemies of capitalism have concen- 
trated their fire. If all the people who 
work in business had the same enthu- 
siasm and understanding as those who 
own or manage businesses, the problem 
would wither up in no time. 

Second, I would say, are the families 
of employees. In our business, we only 
see our people five days a week, eight 
hours a day. The other 128 hours of 
every week they are with their families. 
It is important that the families of em- 
ployees understand and believe in the 
system in which the employee works. 

Third, I would point out that we 
have a job to do before we can truth- 
fully say that all management people 
are as well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of our economic system as we 
would like to have them be. Yet it is 
vita) that they understand, both so that 
they can work more intelligently and 
so that they can discuss the subject with 
the employees they supervise. 

Fourth, are the people who live 
around us in the communities where 
we do business. What the community 
thinks has a big influence on what the 





employees and their families think. 

Fifth, are the customers and stock- 
holders, the other two groups most 
closely related to our businesses. 

I think those are the groups we are 
naturally most concerned to reach and, 
of them all, it seems to me it 1s most 
important that we try to bring about 
better understanding on the part of em- 
ployees. 1 think that is the place to 


start. 


Price Tags of Socialism 


The next problem is how we ap- 
proach the subject, in what terms are 
we going to talk. Should we say, “You 
ought to believe in this because it is 
your patriotic duty” or should we say, 
“You ought to support this system be- 
cause it is best for your own pocket- 
book”? Or do we say, “You ought to 
support this system because it is the 
only one that has ever kept men free”? 
Or should we make some combination 
of those appeals? 

Of them all, it seems to me it is most 
important to spell out the question of 
freedom. Freedom affects everybody, 
rich or poor. Personal freedom is per- 
haps the main thing that makes our 
system different from other systems. 
And our competition—the people who 
are selling socialism under any of its 
various names—cannot meet that point. 
Because everything they promise—and 





they are great promisers—always has a 
price tag on it and a part of that price 
tag is that the citizen has to give up 
freedom. 

They promise economic security, for 
example, but it always means that 
we must give them various controls. 
When the collectivist promises eco- 
nomic security, the price tag says that 
government will order where men shall 
work, and at what, and for how much; 
and what goods shall be produced, and 
how many and who can buy. And by 
the time the collectivists have finished 
their controlling and their limiting and 
their forbidding and their command- 
ing, what began with a promise of pros- 
perity for everyone, forever, ends up as 
an “austerity” program or a “second 
five-year plan” or some other scheme 
for dividing up the scarcity. 

How do we talk? I don’t believe we 
can get any place by trying to lecture 
employees or anybody else on abstract 
theories of economics. I think we are 
going to have to talk very specifically, 
using events that actually happen every 
day, talking about the kind of people 
known to everyone, talking in simple 
language, and proving theory by 
homelyacxample. 

For example, we wanted recently to 
talk about'capitalism to listeners on our 
company’s radio program, “Harvest of 


(Continued on page 55) 


Adam Condo, Manager, International Harvester Company’s Memphis Works, greets workers and 
their families in the cafeteria during the Memphis Works’ open house. Such activity is carried on 
in all of the company’s 23 manufacturing plants and plays a major réle in the company’s efforts to 
acquaint workers and their families with its activities, problems, and future plans. 
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i ALL conservation to- 
day lies in saving topsoil, water, and 
forests. Less generally known, but even 
more amazing strides have been made 


in conserving oil. Thanks to conserva- 
tion, the American oil industry reached 
the ripe age of go in August 1949. Re- 
ported on its last derrick-legs periodi- 
cally since 1859, it has already con- 
tributed some 4o billion barrels to the 
winning of two wars and the accom- 
plishment of our major industrial 
growth. Still on tap are known to be 
nearly 27 billion recoverable barrels, the 
most in our history. 

More than half of these proved re- 
serves result directly from conservation 
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DRILLING OPERATIONS AT NIGHT—CARTER OIL COMPANY PHOTOGRAPH 


methods worked out by the oilmen 
themselves. Prophecies that we would 
soon run out of oil began even prior 
to our first well. Early in the 1850’s a 
Pittsburgh salt merchant, plagued by 
the petroleum seeping into his salt 
wells, bottled it in half pints as a cure- 
all. “Hurry,” he urged the ailing, “be- 
fore this wonderful product is depleted 
from Nature’s laboratory!” 

Six years before Colonel Edwin L. 
Drake drilled the first oil well, a Dart- 
mouth chemist analyzed a bottleful 
from Pennsylvania’s oil springs. Un- 
doubtedly valuable, he reported, but 
enough would never be recovered to 
make it an article of commerce. Even 
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the backers of “Drake’s Folly” were so 
sure the petroleum would soon be gone 
that they persuaded hometown papers 
not to print news of the discovery. 

As early as 1874 Pennsylvania’s State 
geologist warned there was barely 
enough oil left to fill the nation’s kero- 
sene lamps for four more years. And 
in 1882 the Institute of Mining Engin- 
cers was informed by Samuel Wrigley 
that our total remaining petroleum re- 
serves were only 96 million barrels; a 
four years’ supply at the then current 
rate of yearly output. Some time later 
David White, chief geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey, esti- 
mated as of 1919 our total oil supply, 
E R I 
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DUGE REFINERY OF STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW JERSEY—-BORERTS PHOTOGRAPH 


























PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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both known and yet to be discovered, 
at less than seven billion barrels, barely 
enough for 15 years. 

“Petroleum in the United States is a 
wasting asset,” he said. The panic- 
stricken Secretary of the Navy, we had 
just then emerged from World War ], 
demanded that Congress nationalize 
oi! for the fleet. Then in 1926 a Fed- 
eral oil board appointed by President 
Coolidge officially estimated our re- 
maining proved reserves at only four 
and a half billion barrels, barely enough 
for six years. 

Yet in the past 30 years American 
oilmen have found more than eight 
times as much oil as the 191g expert 
believed existed. They have produced 
seven times as much since 1919 as in the 
entire 60 years preceding. 

The magic which has replenished 
our oil tanks is the conservation tech- 
nology of oilmen spurred by the re- 
wards of free enterprise. Prospectors 
developed scientific exploration meth- 
ods which quintupled their chances of 
finding oil or gas. Producers worked 
out ways to recover two to four times 
as much oil as had been recovered from 
the older fields. Refiners doubled the 
useful possibilities of our reserves by 
inventing processes that get more than 
twice as much gasoline from a barrel 
of crude. These oilmen changed the 
search for oil from a game to a business, 
then to an industrial science. 

Less than a generation ago the story 
was quite different. Although gullied 
farms and stump-ghosted forests 
scarred many a countryside, the oilman 
was still the most conspicuous exploiter 
of our natural resources. Many thou- 
sands of barrels of oil were lost in the 
early days before well drilling became 
a science. The first gushers often ran 
for days or weeks before the copious 
flow could be arrested. Fields were 
overdrilled into thick forests of derricks 


:@) 

Fay Pg whose legs almost overlapped. Sites 
o oeee”” were so small in some of the old fields 

@ oa 
s* 4 that drillers had to rent additional 
2” space for their boilers. Parts of the 

©,0°? ° ‘ 
8 field could be travelled afoot without 
Sine -9 touching the ground, by stepping from 
: the floor of one derrick to the next. 
Gushers have persisted as the symbol 
Pill LE ey Lip i) lo of the industry because they were spec- 
ibid ide ied tacular. Actually they went out of 
style many years back. The oilman, 
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long a gambler in a high-stake game, 
finally turned to science to make the 
most of our resources. To-day he util- 
izes everything from primordial mi- 
crobes to neutrons to find, flow, move, 
and refine more oil. 

The most drastic changes are in the 
ways he hunts it. Many an early pros- 
pector staked his wildcat test strictly 
by hunch, or by divining with a forked 
stick baited with a bottle of oil, or by 
throwing up his hat in a high wind 
One 
wildcatter followed a king-size grass- 
hopper until it quit hopping. 


and drilling where it landed. 


To-day the oilman has tools which in 
With 


the magnetometer he harnesses mag- 


effect see miles into the earth. 


netism for clues to deeply buried 
bumps of magnetic rocks; the rocks 
above these bumps may also have 
arched, and dammed oil against their 
sides. His gravity-meter and torsion- 
balance measure minute differences in 
the pull of gravity to ferret out domes 
of heavy rock or of lighter salt which 
may have trapped oil. Shooting off 
dynamite underground, he makes 
miniature earthquakes whose sound- 
waves echo up from the various strata 
to the electric ears of a seismograph. 
The seismograph translates the echo’s 
strength and speed into a photographic 
record of the earth’s rock layer-cake. 
With such devices the oil explorer has 
raised his average to one producing 
well out of five scientifically located 
exploratory tests. 

Much new oil has been found merely 
In one in- 
stance the first year of deep drilling at 
a developed field yielded more oil than 


by deepening old fields. 


the field’s total for the 21 years pre- 
ceding. 

At the Seeligson field in southwest 
Texas, 42 separate oil-producing hori- 
zons were found as the drill went 
deeper. Scores of fields have from two 
to a dozen. Modern steel derricks are 
capable of holding up more than a 
million pounds of drill-pipe or casing. 
They have already bored four miles 
into the earth. 

One of the oilman’s most fruitful 
discoveries was that he could remove 
more oil in the long run by flowing 
less at first. When a Wyoming field 
began producing more oil than could 
be transported, a few operators bucked 
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the superstition that it ruined wells to 
choke them, and limited their produc- 
tion to a pro rata share of the available 
transportation. Surprisingly, the pro- 
rated wells kept on flowing, and ulti- 
mately produced unexpected quantities 
of oil. Others allowed to run wide 
open soon had to be pumped, a costly 
last resort for extraction. 


Proration Arguments 


When Oklahoma and Texas began 
drowning in their oil in the late 1920's, 
they took up this voluntary proration, 
made it official, then compulsory. How- 
ever, since 1867 oilmen operated under 
a carryover from an English judge’s 
decision that the earth’s “percolating 
waters” belonged to whoever sank a 
well and thus captured them. 

A fight over this theory of legal rights 
was inevitable. The huge East Texas 
field became a bloody battleground. 
Old-school oilmen and greedy new- 
comers legally enjoined or secretly vio- 
lated the State’s orders prorating their 
wells. The courts, still suspicious of 
proration as a price-fixing subterfuge, 
usually upheld them. It was many 
court-houses and much chaos later 
before a Federal court approved the 
State’s conservation order. 


To-day an East Texas field well 
which might have made 20,000 barrels 
in 24 hours is held to a daily average 
of less than 20 barrels. But this field, 
originally estimated as good for be- 
tween one and two billion barrels, 
aiready has produced more than two 
and a half billions. Engineers now ex- 
pect a total of five and a half billions 
before its last pump is still. 

Spacing wells scientifically is another 
conservation practise. The goal is to 
drill only the number needed to drain 
the pool evenly and fully. The bad 
effects of overdrilling were shown at 
Mexia, Tex., where hundreds of holes 
were feverishly drilled. Derricks were 
jammed in until a well would lose two- 
fifths of its daily flow within a couple 
of days after the neighbor jostling it 
began to fight for the same oil. Out- 
put, which in four months topped five 
million barrels a month, skidded to less 
than five million a year five years later. 
The bristling maze of derricks that 
once studded the boom towns has 
given way to such wide spacing that 
an oil field hardly looks like one any 
more. 

There’s a new saying in the industry. 
“More oil is found in the laboratory 

(Continued on page 44) 


To-day’s oil prospector works in a laboratory surrounded with the tools of modern science. 
Here are discovered not only new sources, but new uses for petroleum and its products. 
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Wee WERE THE UNDERLYING REASONS FOR THE 2,261 


BUSINESS FAILURES WHICH OCCURRED DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1949? 
MAY THESE CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURES BE CLASSIFIED? 


How 


THE ANSWERS TO THESE 


QUESTIONS MAY BE FOUND IN THIS, THE FIRST OF A CONTINUOUS SERIES OF SURVEYS OF 
THE CAUSES OF FAILURES TO BE PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY Dun & BRADSTREET, Inc. 





a the outstand- 
ing fact which this new study of the 
causes of business failures reemphasizes 
is that the success or failure of a busi- 
ness enterprise depends almost entirely 
upon the quality of judgment exercised 
by the principals in the initial planning 
stage and during subsequent mana- 
gerial activities, particularly until the 
business is thoroughly established. 

Broadly classified, most failures—go.2 
per cent according to this study—are 
the result of inefficient management 
due to inexperience or incompetence, 
and the great majority of the under- 
lying causes are actually the ways 


GRIFFITH M. JONES 


Assistant to the President 
Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 


in which inefficient management is 
indicated. 

Failure statistics consisting of a com- 
pilation of the numbers of failures and 
the amounts of liabilities by lines of 
business and by locations have been 
kept by Dun & Brapstreet, INc., since 
1857. Summaries of these figures are 
published weekly through the public 
press and monthly in Dun’s Review 
(see page 28); detailed figures appear 
monthly in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. 
In addition to this, the results of the 
new continuous study of the causes of 
business failures will be published 
quarterly. 
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Observations which apply generally 
but not inflexibly to this study follow: 

1. Only one broad classification is 
assigned to each case. 

Note: If a business was neglected, or 
the management was dishonest, or the 
business met disaster, it is of little im- 
portance, from the standpoint of the 
cause of the failure, whether or not the 
management was inexperienced or 
incompetent. 

2. When classifying experience, the 
experience factors are assumed to have 
been present if the management had 
been in control for three years or more 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Classification of Causes of BUSINESS FAILURES in the Third Quarter of 1949 


Basep oN Opinions oF INFORMED CREDITORS AND INFORMATION IN Dun & Brapstreet’s Crepir Reports 





NUMBER PER CENT BROAD CLASSIFICATION UNDERLYING CAUSES NUMBER PER CENT 
if Bad Habits 21 0.9 
- Poor Health 50 - S 
10 4.6 NEGLECT: ) ( Z wae : ’ 
5 4.6 EGLECT Due to | Marital Difficulties 17 0.8 
( Other 17 0.8 
Misleading Name Os ay 
31 1.4 Praun: On she pun of tha goln: | Tae Veen Sesement. o.0 
cipals, reflected by Premeditated Overbuy 2 0.1 
‘ Irregular Disposal of Assets 22 1.0 
Other 6 0.3 
6 oe Baa 1. Inadequate Sales 920 40.7 
595 26.3 Lack OF EXPERIENCE IN THE LINE 
Heavy Operating Expenses 382 16.9 
510 22.6 Lack oF MANAGERIAL EXPERIENCE Evidenced by inability to Receivables Difficulties - 5 
“ , Inventory Difficulties 314 13.9 
avoid conditions which Sicsnsia Dikak: Aces ete Pri 
144 6.4 UNBALANCED EXPERIENCE resulted in:— ae lotta ee - 
| Poor Location 40 1.8 
} a Cee ’ 
790 34.9 Sithodeeicnisinn | Competitive Weakness 153 6.8 
J Other IOI 4.5 
Fire 20 0.9 
Some of these occur- Flood be / 
45 aH Dasaevea: rences could have been Burglary : 4 0.2 
provided against through Employees’ Fraud 3 0.1 
insurance. Saike ~ 15 0.7 
Other 3 0.1 
41 1.8 REASON UNKNOWN Because some failures aré attributed to a combination of under- 
2.26 To: lying causes, the totals of these columns exceed the totals of 
+201 100.0 OTAL the corresponding columns on the left. 
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‘OW WILL DEVALUATION 
AFFECT THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
oF Great BriTAIN? WHAT Is 
THE CURRENT ATTITUDE OF Brit- 
ISH MANAGEMENT AND THE PUB- 
Lic To Lapor PARTY PLANNING? 
WHAT LESSON CAN WE IN THE 
Unitep STATES DRAW FROM THIS 
EXPERIMENT IN ECONOMIC PLAN- 
NING? HERE ARE THE OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND OPINIONS OF ONE WHO 
HAS LONG BEEN CLOSELY ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH MANAGEMENT GROUPS 
A, IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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BRITISH MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT 
A Tosi Hanning 


HARRY WARD 


wy 

~~“ EVALUATION of the What had to be sold for guns and food years. Longer paid holidays have be- 
pound is a realistic indication of the to hold up the advance of Nazism come the rule and, as if signifying 
effectiveness of Great Britain’s effort in toward the West was not accomplished divine approval, the weather has been 
1949. Let no one assume that Great under favorable conditions. For ex- magnificent. Literally, however, the 
Britain cannot and will not do much ample,the British Government received gilt is off the gingerbread for the 
better. It must never be forgotten that for the American Viscose Corporation quality of available food has steadily 
during the war there was a loss to the £13.5 million, whereas the written deteriorated. 












country of £7 billion in pre-war values down value of the company at that Last Christmas as a piece of idle 
when there were $5 to the pound. Most — time was £32 million! dreaming my wife and I prepared a 
overseas investments including those What is Great Britain like these list of the minimum extra food we 


in the United States were sold; enor- days? During the year many build- should like for a family of four during 
mous damage was done to the country. ings have received new coats of paint; 1949, and the weight of the extra food 

This $35 billion capital loss is the shop windows smashed nine years ago which would make life tolerable was 
backdrop in front of which the drama have been replaced. They giveabright- 400 pounds—a quarter of a pound for 
of the British people is being enacted. ness which we have not known for ten each a day. When I came to check this 
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THE WELFARE STATE 
With special permission of “Punch,” September 21, 1949 


it only gave us food at the level which 
the average British person had before 
the war. It was merely bringing us to 
the average of rich and poor alike in 
pre-war days. 

There now seems to be no hope of 
more good food. To obtain a fresh egg 
is a rare event for all eggs are collected 
in a slow-moving system. Marshall aid 
has prevented a most serious drop in 
our food consumption. We can never 
be too grateful for it. As I write, the 
good news comes through that our 
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meat ration will be raised to 20.5 cents 
worth for each person a week! (At the 
time of going to press a month later I 
had not yet received the increase.) 

Not only did the war damage the 
country materially, but there was end- 
less social disturbance. Millions of peo- 
ple had to leave their homes. One re- 
sult of this can be seen in increased 
juvenile and other crime. The crime 
rate in the country is four times what 
it was at its worst after the last war. 
The crime rate continues to expand 
and it is estimated that it will reach its 
peak about 1952. 

Coupled with this is an attempt to 
increase the volume of education in 
spite of the fact that buildings were too 
old before the war; many were dam- 
aged; the supply of teachers is sorely 
inadequate; books and equipment are 
lacking. Children leave school with an 
inferiority complex, with no adventur- 
ous urge to get to grips with the real 
icbs of life. The educational standard 
is much lower than pre-war. 

A great health scheme has been in- 
troduced. It is costly and probably 
wasteful. It is too soon to assess the 
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benefits. Although sickness rates of 
those who work are two to three times 
larger than they were before the war, 
it is possibly true that over-all health 
is somewhat better. Certainly this is 
so for the old and infirm and for the 
very young. 


Burden on Women 


It is probably true that the women 
of the country spend more than a mil- 
lion hours a year in queues. All the 
control of food and much else means 
endless clerical work and endless wait- 
ing. The great burden of the times falls 
on the women. The five-day week has 
become common and women who have 
their men at home on Saturdays hate it. 
If the men worked on Saturdays there 
would be decent food for the family on 
Sunday. It can be understood in these 
circumstances that the mass of the peo- 
ple is gradually spending such savings 
as it has. 

A marked feature of the times is the 
growth of the Civil Service and one of 
the troubles in this is that the Civil 
Servant is i danger of becoming politi- 
cal in a way hitherto unknown in this 
country and in this century. The new 
type of Civil Servant is prepared to 
lecture an industrialist on how to run 
his business. The Civil Servant has 
nothing to lose by it, but the business 
man has everything. The latter is more 
likely to be the wiser of the two. Eco- 
nomic necessity, however, is now forc- 
ing the Government to reduce its 
personnel by 5 per cent. 

A heartening feature of the times is 
the quality of technical ability. There 
are many signs that in the technical 
sphere Great Britain takes second place 
to no other country. Undoubtedly pro- 
duction is increasing rapidly. People 
are again acquiring peacetime routines 
which ease the burden of labor by prac- 
tise and custom. 

The loss of our oversea investments, 
particularly those in dollar currency 
areas, was the factor which determined 
the reduction of the pound from its 
pre-war figure of $5.00 to $4.03. We 
(Continued on page 47) 


“Manufacturers who have sold to the United 
States at a loss may now make small profits 
there. On the other hand, the United States 
may now be able to buy raw materials such as 
wool, rubber, and tin at a lower dollar price.” 
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¢47 HE RELATIONS AMONG SALES, 


PROFITS, INVENTORIES, AND DEBT 
REFLECT THE SUCCESS OF BUSINESS 
OPERATIONS. ‘THIS EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL STUDY BY Roy A. FouLkE, 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, Dun & Brap- 
STREET, INC., Is BASED ON REPORTS 
FROM OVER 2,500 MANUFACTUR- 
ERS GENERALLY WITH A TANGIBLE 
NET WORTH OF $50,000 OR MORE. 


a net profits in re- 


lationship to net sales; a lower median 
ratio of net profits to tangible net 
worth; and reduced turnovers of tangi- 
ble net worth were among the more 
significant of the changes reflected by 
a comparison of the ratio studies on 
manufacturers for the year 1948 with 
those compiled for the year 1947. Since 
1931 these ratio studies have been com- 
piled on 36 lines of manufacturing. 
The median relationship of net prof- 
its to sales declined in 27 of the 36 lines 
in 1948, and was below the past five- 
year average in half of the manufactur- 
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ing lines included in the studies. In 
six of these lines, the median ratio of 
net earnings to net sales was below 2 
per cent. These were children’s cloth- 
ing; dresses; leather garments; fur gar- 
ments; shirts, underwear, and pajamas; 
and women’s and children’s shoes. In 
seven other lines, however, the median 
ratio of net profits to sales was above 
6 per cent. These latter lines included 
chemicals; confectionery; cotton cloth 
mills; hosiery; industrial machinery; 
metal stampings; and paper. 

As a corollary, a decline in the ratio 
of net profits to tangible net worth was 
reflected by the median figures in 30 of 
the manufacturing lines between 1947 
and 1948. At the same time, the median 
rate of return on invested capital con- 
tinued to exceed 10 per cent in 22 of 
these lines. It fell below 5 per cent 
in fur garments; luggage; and shirts, 
underwear, and pajamas. 

The reduced ratio of net profits as 
related both to sales and tangible net 
worth was also reflected broadly in the 
studies of retail ratios in the October 
issue of Dun’s Review and in the ratios 
on wholesalers which appeared in the 


November issue. Jt was apparent that 
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at all levels industry and trade were 
coping with increasingly high break- 
even points, resulting from increased 
costs of operations. 

According to estimates made by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, total dollar sales for manufac- 
turers for 1948 were approximately 12 
per cent higher than for 1947. It is, 
therefore, surprising to find that the 
1948 median figures reflect a reduced 
turnover of tangible net worth on the 
part of 22 of the manufacturing lines 
covered in the studies. 

In view of the record high level of 
sales transacted generally by manufac- 
ing industries, the reduced turnover of 
tangible net worth would appear to be 
the result of an accumulation of sur- 
plus funds which could not be em- 
ployed as actively as in the previous 
year. In some cases the rate of turn- 
over of tangible net worth was rela- 
tively low, as in paper, which showed 
a median relationship of 1.87, and ho- 
siery with a median turnover of tangi- 
ble net worth of 1.74 times. In these 
two lines the low rate of turnover was 
offset by the median ratio of net profits 
to sales which exceeded 6 per cent. 
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The effect of the retention of sizable 
net earnings was reflected in improve- 
ment in the aggregate financial condi- 
tions of the manufacturers. Median 
current ratios were increased in two- 
thirds of the manufacturing lines and 
the relationship of current debt to . 
tangible net worth was reduced in 26 
of the lines. A similar reduction was 
reflected in the median relationship of 
total debt to tangible net worth. 

In only one of the lines was a current 





ratio of less than “two for one” re- 
fiected; that was canners of fruits and 
vegetables. In that particular line the 
current ratio was 1.56 and the median 
ratio of tangible net worth to debt was 
106.6 per cent. In nearly all of the lines, 
with the exception of dresses, canners 
of fruits and vegetables, fur garments, 
and shirts, underwear, and pajamas, the 
median ratio of current debt to tangible 
net worth fell well below 50 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the availability of 


When any figures are listed in order according to size, the median is the middle 
figure and the quartiles are the figures one-quarter and three-quarters down the list. 
Here only the medians (in bold face) and the quartiles (in italics) are included. 








merchandise in increasing supply at a 
time of rising sales, the majority of the 
manufacturing lines were able to im- 
prove the turnover of merchandise in 
relation to net sales. 

Inventories comprised less than 80 
per cent of the net working capital at 
the median range in go per cent of the 
lines. Lines in which relationship of 
net working capital was 
100 per cent were cigars 
of fruits and vegetables. 


inventory to 
in excess of 


and canners 




































: : Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover ene Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Funded 
rie peerage Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net came Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net ge Debts to 
tn Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working ° a" Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working I ept tO Net Work- 
Reporting Concerns) “pepe Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital _— tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital a ing Capital* 
EY PHOTO Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times _ Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent ‘Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1948—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 
Automobile Parts 4.46 8.03 26.85 41.49 4.14 5.89 29 8.2 28.2 23.7 39.0 58.7 50.1 7.2 
and Accessories 2.67 5-90 18.39 33-20 2.86 4-54 34 5-3 39.2 33-9 53-7 72.6 82.4 39-9 
(66) 2.28 3.31 9-75 16.79 234 3.12 41 4.2 54.6 50.5 82.4 111.4 118.4 48.7 
3-760 4.260 17.55 67.45 6.89 35-45 6 32.4 49.1 14.3 90.4 46.4 52.2 32.0 
3akers (39) 2.11 2.25 11.25 50.20 4-59 13.45 16 25.8 52.6 26.9 110.8 65.1 121.0 65.0 
1.28 1.54 7.78 13.28 2.94 10.36 21 10.6 99.8 45-3 187.5 107.0 2 36.0 153.0 
. 8. 3.6 32. 4 8. . 2 ’ . . 5 
Bedsprings and 4-49 55 23.65 32.70 5.05 8.02 20 10.4 17.3 21.1 41.8 48.9 44.0 9.8 
Mstrresae! 2.78 3.69 13.70 22.40 3-51 5-31 28 7-4 29.7 34.1 44.8 72-7 69.4 31.7 
Mattresses (50) 
2.25 1.53 6.23 7.90 2.44 3-31 37 6.1 46.0 48.6 84.0 100.9 104.4 49.0 
2.56 6.55 19.66 40.70 2.97 24.28 4 15.5 60.5 17.6 30.1 50.0 93-5 20.7 
Breweries (39) 1.94 3-10 6.13 32.15 2.62 9.30 20 14.3 72.6 26.6 38.7 75-0 135-2 69.2 
1.36 2.89t 7.29t 9.70t 1.66 6.06 28 8.9 86.2 37.8 62.8 101.8 189.2 220.5 
C@hamiesle 4.40 11.60 15.75 35-40 2.83 4-34 23 9.2 32.8 17.1 32.2 50.5 51.0 16.7 
Seahintetal (69) 2.95 6.66 12.16 23.00 1.86 3.46 29 5-3 48.6 27-4 46.8 75-2 709.0 34.0 
2.25 2.78 8.14 13.31 1.22 2.87 25 4.2 64.6 41.8 61.9 96.9 113.1 59.8 
; 6.59 4.63 10.58 11.10 2.79 3.56 24 as 6.9 15.6 38.8 aa 27.5 iE. 
Cigais (21) 3.89 3-23 6.77 8.20 2.23 2.53 28 2.0 13.2 41.7 71.5 103.3 38.8 26.3 
2.40 2.7at 6.60t 10.76+ 1.57 1.75 31 Paz 19.8 55-3 90.3 222.4 60.0 35.2 
Clothing, Chil- 4-34 279 ©=—«¥'§.63 24.86 7.77 11.76 18 13.7 1.4 21.2 34.0 53.9 
dren’s Dresses and 2.81 1.24 7.89 8.70 4-52 5.69 25 7.8 5.0 40.1 68.8 85.5 
Wash Suits (37) 1.91 o.19t 2.37t 2.6 5+ 3.10 3.80 35 5.1 16.4 68.5 ree 114.4 104.8 ‘ 
Clothing, Men's 5.08 4.68 17.57 21.91 5.80 6.42 25 10.8 2.3 20.7 32.8 $82 39.2 6.6 
and Boys’ (224) 3-03 2.47 10.10 11.33 4.05 4.89 32 6.7 6.1 42.3 63.5 74-1 62.8 31.4 
: 2.24 0.52 2.62 2.63 2.82 3.26 49 4.1 14.7 64.8 109.6 101.6 91.2 47.3 
a ae 4.00 5.26 32.03 41.33 11.10 11.73 16 29.0 1.7 29.4 37.2 75-7 
Loats 2 Suits 
— and Suits, 2.44 313 13.00 19.83 7.86 8.68 23 14.1 4.5 50.5 66.2 119.9 
Women’s (76) 
1.76 0.51 3.35 4.36 5.54 6.81 29 9.3 12.6 93.0 rec 91.9 176.3 
5.47 8.43 21.60 44.30 3.98 8.25 10 16.6 26.7 I 3.9 18.7 29.5 49.8 6.9 
Confectionery (44) 3.48 6.47 13.85 22.30 2.68 5.32 15 10.0 41.5 23.5 35.8 54.0 81.1 35.6 
pe 1.90 6.09 8.78 BBS 3-74 24 8.2 56.0 38.1 96.1 79.8 129.3 108.6 
Contractors, Build- 3.06 4.22 24.51 40.53 8.49 14.00 #0 “ 5.9 36.5 49.3 “9 77 3.9 
ing and Con- 2.01 3-76 18.19 25.11 5-56 7.87 — - 12.9 68.2 95-1 ated sel 29.6 
struction (149) 1.48 0.95 6.27 1 3.86 3-37 4.23 bie = 27.0 109.1 212.7 — = 67.4 
z P 4.40 13.69 71.03 48.60 3.21 4-91 10 8.3 20.2 18.7 79.8 51.4 
Cotton Cloth 
: 3-08 8.97 21.57 32.23 2.35 3-60 25 59 34-3 28.1 ens 72.2 71.3 
Mills (35) ss 6; 
215 271 9.86 21,67 wiz 2.04 F) 7.6 48.8 48.9 Ka 104.7 106.6 
Cotton Goods, 8.90 6.93 22.50 26.35 7.76 8.42 19 11.4 0.3 11.2 36.8 30.1 
Converters, Non- 4.46 1.74 8.20 10.74 3-66 5-30 30 75 1.0 25-3 aes 57-1 54-0 
Factored (33) 2.64 0.95 2.38 3.18 2.21 2.31 42 5.6 2.6 56. Ne 75.4 70.6 
Curtains, Drap- 7-74 6.16 gs 19.98 4-95 5-93 15 13.0 4-3 9-5 ee 35-5 32.8 
cries, and 4.19 2.98 11.27 12.94 3-35 3.89 35 7.4 11.0 23.0 73:4 56.0 
Bedspreads (53) 2.07 0.43 1.72 2.12 2.27 2.85 48 4.8 1.9 __ 57.0 111.2 o1.t 
5 Dresses, Rayon, 2.93 3-10 24.70 27.00 12.42 19.82 17 29-9 3-2 46.2 43-9 81.7 
» Silk, and 2.12 1.29 10.50 12.47 9.08 13.96 27 14.4 7.5 83.0 78.3 121.5 
< Acetate (73) 1.57 0.10 1.05 F.26 4.61 7.75 35 6.4 18.7 123.3 pie 107.4 180.0 
> 7.08 9.§4 20.40 8.60 2.24 5.40 2 6 14.3 131 EVA 45.1 3.4 15.0 
= Drugs (35) 4.08 5-40 10.69 19.20 1.84 2.49 39 3-8 31-5 23.8 54-1 60.3 50.5 45-5 
: 3.16 0.49 0.83 0.98 1.52 1.99 48 2.6 45-4 29.3 78.1 80.5 75.6 51.6 
er ee 4.42 6.65 24.01 37-32 367 5.89 22 7.9 21.4 22.1 25-4 60.4 45.4 7.7 
a a Supplies (64) 3.07 4-60 8.04 16.48 2.93 4-09 29 5-6 28.4 32-7 44-4 73-7 68.3 29.6 
z ahd hab 7.72 5 2.09 2.59 49 4.1 47.1 44.8 65.7 937.2 88.9 40.2 
= 3-74 8.22 22.85 45.05 3-57 7.42 24 13.9 31.9 18.3 27.2 37-2 59-7 8.2 
2 ‘Foundries (102) 2.87 4-45 12.48 27.73 2.63 5-43 29 9.2 46.6 27-7 56.8 58.1 95-4 53-2 
Z 2.13 1.96 5.32 9.75 2.07 2.87 6 6.7 53, 41.9 100.6 87.6 160.5 71.2 
~ Fruits and 2.51 6.42 15.56 81.50 4-94 22.63 ae 5-9 43-3 38.6 57-9 138.9 47-2 
Vegetables, 1.56 2.36 7.12 19.81 3.14 9.10 19 4.1 65.7 87.4 106.6 203.0 79.5 
Canners (21) 1.12 320t 8.g1t 24.60t 2.78 4.63 35 2.6 91.7 119.0 131.4 257-1 111d 
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L AE Sastineie Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover ade Net Fixed Current Total Inventory 
za Ay usiness Assets to. Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net Average Sales to Assetsto Debt to Debt to to Net Current Debts to 
R (and vember of Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection {Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Bsns Net Work- 
eporting Concerns) nei Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital. Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth® Capital 29Y€Ptry ing Capitalt 
Times Per Cent — Per Cent Per Cent Times 7 imes Days 7 imes Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent ‘Per Cent Per Cent ~ Per Cent 
FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1948—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES _ ead i, ; 
Bie Resp cce 4.24 5.06 22.05 23.45 3-63 6.17 30 8.5 ¥.2 27.7 47.2 48.8 
(24) 2-45 1.38 3-10 4-43 3-14 3-51 37 3-9 2.9 53-2 66.5 104.7 
1.73 0.40 1,16 2.80 2.29 2.44 84 2.4 8.6 01.6 ee 104.0 122.90 
5-93 6.34 19.23 32.00 4.08 5-70 2 9-1 16.7 16.9 32-2 44-5 41.1 I 3.2 
Kurniture (131) 3.24 = 3.68 ~—‘11.20 19.10 3.01 4.14 31 7.1 30.6 29.0 54-3 68.1 63.5 20.7 
2.20 1.60 G2 5.38 2.20 3.42 35 5.0 44.1 49-4 85.8 97.1 93.8 38.7 
Hardware and p11 6.96 18.55 36.20 3.33 5.28 SO: «8 gg 13.4 29.3 43.7 4LS 13.6 
ee haa =e ) 3-20 4-93 11.67 23-50 2.29 4.78 29 7.0 42.9 24.7 51.6 76.7 70.9 38.4 
2.00 2.42 7.82 1.38 1.85 3-6 3 39 3-7 61.4 40.6 87.1 100.0 114.8 88.7 
4:73 9-44 18.85 42.60 2.46 515 18 7.6 33.2 12.9 25.4 47-3 31.1 11.2 
Hosiery (52) 3-05 6.65 10.41 27.90 1.74 3-90 23 5-2 44-0 19.9 52.4 70.4 739 29.0 
2.35 Re 4.49 8.18 1.40 2.97 76 3-6 58.4 27.6 75.8 97.6 113.6 52.8 
Leather Garments 7.21 4.06 19.44 22.74 6.19 S87 15 13.0 4.1 12.0 21.5 21.1 
(20) : 4.64 1.99 8.86 10.84 3.75 4.42 22 8.7 6. 25.5 53.9 47.6 
»: 3.52 0.201 0.7 5+ 0.871 1.92 2.41 37 1.6 12.0 37-1 79.2 78.5 
Diaieieat:: Biaatliong 7.83 2.21 5.69 71 5.75 6.2 27 16.0 5.3 13.5 370.6 35.5 . 
( 26) ack 3-11 1.06 3-50 -75 4-25 5-53 29 10.1 Q.2 35-6 54-5 67.3 
2.08 0.43 2.45 59 2.58 2.59 $6 5.4 78.8 66.3? 101.7 114.3 
Machinery 4-53 pie 23-93 37-95 aa 5-54 29 7-3 25-5 16.4 45.1 46.3 43.8 18.3 
lesion (snx5 3-13 6.68 13.73 25.00 2.34 3-59 37 4.8 37-3 28.5 67.2 71.4 69.9 34:5 
: 4 2.27 2.05 6.68 11.87 1.68 2.73 50 2-4 50.7 52.9 87.2 98.4 111.0 52.8 
: . 332 10.50 27.90 55-00 3.92 7.386 2; 12.6 29.0 21.5 3.7 40.6 63.3 15.4 
Metal Stampings 
(69) siti 81 6.52 19.55 36.10 2.86 5.04 7.9 50.8 32.5 50.9 64.4 83.8 35-7 
2.04 3.09 12.18 2 3.0 2.20 3-72 4I 5-3 64.1 43-4 79.6 91.0 143.8 49-3 
Outerwear 4-7! 365 12.35 15.15 5-19 6.79 9 10.5 2.6 22.9 50.5 28.7 
aE (55) 3-10 2.06 8.51 45 3-53 4.63 25 7.6 11.4 41.1 73-7 70.2 
2.00 1.24 2.63 43 2.53 2g 40 4.5 26.9 57.1 108.0 108.2 
Paints, Varnishes, 4-71 6.58 18.95 32.23 3-94 6.74 24 8.5 20.9 17.8 42.8 6 3.6 37-0 16.4 
and Lacquers 3:00 3.83 11.05 17.90 3.04 5.03 31 6.3 31.8 30.9 56.3 80.9 63.6 26.3 
(129) 2.29 1.90 6.01 8.97 2.43 3-64 42 4.8 47-7 44-9 81.6 100.6 93-8 46.3 
$12 10.25 18.05 55-90 55 7.91 16 7d 40.1 16.5 29.9 61.6 40.9 19.8 
Paper (63) 3.03 6.55 12.50 33-50 1.87 4-70 22 5-4 59.2 23-1 54-0 63.2 67.2 55-3 
2.20 3.53 7:03 19.33 1.43 80 31 4.3 87.5 35-7 63.0 100.5 103 95.8 
3-52 10.00 21.30 67.20 2.92 11.09 16 13-7 26.2 19.2 37.0 43-3 77.6 29.2 
Paper Boxes (58 2.47 -78 13.1 26.40 2.48 6.08 21 10.0 46.4 26.8 48.8 2 106.5 44.4 
I 47 5:7 3-15 3 
1.99 7.62 9.04 20.30 1.87 4.84 28 7.5 66.3 38.0 62.5 90.0 148.7 74.1 
3-57 8.06 24.60 48.30 3-84 8.60 1 ne 35-0 17.6 42.2 7 = 31.6 
Printers, Job (65) 2.44 586 15.72 34.45 2.69 5.90 34 si 48.1 30.8 59.0 aa - 56.9 
1.92 4.04 9-24 13-55 2.08 4.17 4? +* 62.2 45-6 76.6 betel =e 86.1 
Rayon, Silk, Ace- 6.94 5.66 26.50 27.90 7.00 7.28 13 19.6 0.5 I 3.6 ‘ 71.2 24.0 
tate Piece Goods, 3.14 2.73 7-30 8.12 4-12 5-33 24 52.1 Ke} 36.8 47-9 739 
Converters (41) 2.38 0.57 275 3.09 1.62 1.73 2 6.6 2.4 64.8 80.4 152.6 
Shirts, Underwear, 4.83 4.18 2.40 2.80 6.46 8.01 17 10.8 2.5 20.4 61.7 50.4 50.6 9-2 
and Pajamas, 2.52 0.56 2.81 2.86 4.52 5-12 34 7-7 8.8 52.3 86.3 88.6 70.6 26.3 
Men’s (46) ee 0.59 0.08 2.10 12 49 3.6 25.2 84.3 122.3 135.2 108.1 30.} 
7 4 
Shoes. Women’s 4.21 3.15 12.06 14.10 4-95 6.99 25 10.3 6.8 26.5 40.8 45.1 45.2 14.1 
and Children’s 2.92 1.73 6.76 g.18 3.80 4.94 32 8.3 17.5 34.3 50.5 67.0 71.7 22.4 
(45) 272 0.46 7-26 2-95 2.48 7:22 45 5.4 22.6 64.9 71.9 102.2 106.7 28.7 
* ee 5.37 7.81 23.50 40.50 3.17 8.72 13 7.9 20.3 13.3 27.5 $6.3 7.7 22.7 
: aad Fan tg 17) 3-44 4-84 11.39 22.90 2.42 4-69 22 6.2 34-9 26.7 79-0 68.8 59-0 31.0 
. 47 2.23 0,28 0.67 1.22 1.86 2.74 2 3.5 48.4 48.3 129.9 117.2 89.7 101.6 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH)—MEDIANS ONLY 
Under $200,000 2.06 §.68 — 11.30 22.12 2.14 4.52 34 8.0 37.6 21.1 40.0 67.0 80.0 48.4 
$200,000-$500,000 3.32 6.44 15.60 33-15 2.55 5-30 33 6.4 39.2 me I 84.1 rey f 75.6 33.0 
Over $500,000 3.11 7.62 14.00 23.67 2.11 3.20 40 4.2 37.1 0.8 65.9 93.2 63.2 33.2 
a 


FOOTNOTES 2»/ 
DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
* Computed only for those lines of business in which a 


reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term 
liabilities. 





** Building contractors do not have inventories in the 
credit sense of the term. They only carry such materials 
as lumber, bricks, tile, cement, structural steel, and build- 
ing ¢cquipment to complete jobs on which they are work- 
ing. They have no customary selling terms, each contract 
being a special job for which individual terms are 
arranged. 

t Job printers do not have inventories in the credit 


They only carry current supplies such 
and lead for type-setting. 


sense of the term 


as paper, ink, binding materials, 


+ Loss. 


Co.tection Perioo—The number of days that the total 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual net 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 


Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable 
(plus any discounted notes receivable) by the average 
credit sales per day to obtain the average collection period. 

Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and notes re- 
ceivable for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quar- 
ters less any reserves for bad debts, inventory less any 
reserves, listed securities when not carried in excess of 
market, and United States Government securities. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one 
year from statement date including current payments on 
serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts, 
This item also includes current reserves such as gross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profits taxes, reserves 
for contingencies set up for specific purposes, but does 
not include reserves for depreciation. 

Fixep Assers—The sum of the depreciated book values 
of real estate, buildings, leaschold improvements, fixtures, 
furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Funpep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, 
serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of more 
than one year from the statement date. 

Inventory—The sum of raw material, material in process, 
and finished merchandise. It does not include supplies. 

Ner Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, equipment. furniture, and other assets of a 
fixed nature; after reserves for Federal income and excess 





profit taxes; after reduction in the value of inventory to 
cost or market, whichever is lower; after charge-offs for bad 
debts; after all miscellaneous reserves and 
but before dividends or withdrawals. 

Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 
discounts from gross sales. 

Net SALES TO INVENTORY—~The quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the annual net sales by the statement inventory. This 
quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover 
which would be determined by reducing the annual net 
sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing the re- 
sulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net WorkinG CapitaL—The excess of the current assets 
over the current debt. 

Tancis_e Net WortH—The sum of all outstanding pre- 
ferred or preference stocks (if any) and outstanding com- 
mon stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any 
intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and underwriting 
discounts and expenses. 

Turnover of TaNciste Net WortH—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by tangible net worth. 

Turnover oF Net Workinc Capitat—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by net working capital. 


adjustments; 
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PIERSON PHOTOGRAPH 


There was a moderate rise in the general level of business activity during Novem- 


ber. Physical industrial production increased with the end of the strikes in coal and 
steel; wholesale and retail trade rose seasonally; employment and income continued 


to be close to recent high levels; wholesale commodity prices advanced slightly. 


A BROAD bases for eco- 
nomic stability—employment, purchas- 
ing power, and the continued strong 
consumer demand for_many types of 
goods and services—were very little 
changed by the strikes in coal and steel 
during October. Most observers agreed 
that, with the resumption of normal 
operating levels in those two felds, 
total industrial production would re- 
cover quickly from the moderate drop 
which took place as a result of the 
work stoppages. 

Over-al] physical output, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Physical Production (1935-1939—100), 
fell 6 points in October to 166. Al- 
though some dislocations, chiefly due 
to shortages of certain types of steel and 
steel parts, may continue for several 
months, total output during the re- 
mainder of 1949 is expected to be close 
to the third-quarter average of 168. 


pUN’ §$ 


REVIEW 





The latest weekly production figures 
(see page 26) indicated that over-all in- 
dustrial activity during the first half 
of November was fast approaching the 
August and September levels. Steel 
ingot production, which had fallen to 
less than 10 per cent of capacity during 
the strike, was back up to 78 per cent 
of capacity during the week ended 
November 26. Bituminous coal output 
in the week ended November Ig total- 
led 14.0 million net tons, as compared 
with the 1.8 million net tons produced 
in the week ended October 1. 

Although shortages of certain types 
of component parts caused automobile 
production to decline moderately dur- 
ing the first half of November, output 
continued to compare favorably with 
a year ago. More vehicles were pro- 
duced in the first ten months of 1949 
than were produced in any other full 


ear. The previous record was estab- 
b ! I 


PEC eM FE SE I 


lished in 1929 when 5,358,000 cars, 
trucks, and buses were produced. Out- 
put through October 1949 was slightly 


over 5,400,000. 


Unemployment 
Employment rose in Crocs for 
the first time since July. The increase 
was contra-seasonal and was due prob- 
ably to the coal and steel strikes. Total 
employment was 59.0 million persons 
in October, less than 1 per cent below 
the September level of 59.4 million 
persons employed. 

The number of nonfarm workers in- 
creased 36,000 from September to Octo- 
ber. Agricultural employment dropped 
448,000 to 7-7 million persons. 

Unemployment rose 225,000 during 
the period to a total of 3.6 million. At 
this level it represented a little less than 
6 per cent of the entire civilian labor 
These 


force of 62.6 million persons. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Latest PREvious #48 WEEK 
1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK Aco ENDED 
102 170 Steel Ingot Production 144 106 179 Nov. 26 
Ten Thousand Tons 
76 111 BituminousCoal Mined 140 71 123 Nov. 19 
Hundred Thousand Tons 
69 tor Automobile Production 110 III 113 Nov. 19 
Thousand Automobiles 
31 53. ~=Electric Power Output 56 54 56 Nov. 19 
Ten Million K.W. Hours . 
65 82. —s- Freight Carloadings 64 58 87 Nov. 12 
Ten Thousand Cars 
109 304 Department Store Sales 316 315 346 Nov. 12 
Index Number 
77 165 | Wholesale Prices 152 152 164 Nov. 15 
Index Number 
74 211 ~Bank Debits 208 225 206 Nov. 16 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 285 Money in Circulation 274 275 282 Nov. 16 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 tor Business Failures 183 222 126 Nov. 17 


Number of Failures 


Sources: Amer. Tron & Stcel Inst.; U. S. Bureau of Mines; Automotive News; Edison Electric Inst.; Amer. 
Assoc. of Railroads; Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Dun & BrapsTREET, Inc. 


Industrial Production 













Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; Federal Reserve Board 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 160 189 193 191 
February 152 189 194 189 
March 168 190 191 184 
April 7 179 
May 5 1g 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 182 191 105 166° 
November 183 192 195 
December 182 192 2 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
“ao 
Retail Sales 
Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted, U.S. Department of Commerce 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 7-4 ‘ > 
February 76 ‘ Dy 
March BF | of y, 
April 79 11.0 8 
May 9.8 10.6 0.7 
June 98 10.9 10.7 
July 9.9 0.9 10.5 
August .9 11.0 10.7 
September 10.3 11.0 10.9 
October 8.9 10.3 9 10.6* 
November 9.2 10.5 0.8 
December 9.2 10.6 1.0 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
’ : 
Consumers’ Price Index 
Index: 1935-19 3y==100; U. S. Buvean of Labor Statistics 
1946 1947 1948 1049 
January 129.9 153.3 170.9 
February 120.6 153.2 
March 330.2 156.3 
April 2 
Mav 156.0 
June 157.1 371.7 169.6 
July 158.4 373-7 168.5 
August 160.3 174.5 168.8 
September 145.9 163.8 1745 169.6 
October 148.6 163.8 173.6 170.1% 
November 1§2.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153-3 167.0 171.4 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 
b 
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Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of the Census 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 51.0 55-4 57:1 57-5 
February 51.2 555 57.1 57.2 
March §2.5 56.1 57-3 57-6 
April 8.3 , 
May r 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Includes all civilian workers. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 







Index: 1y26=100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 107.1 142.0 165.7 160.6 
February 107.7 145-2 p 158.1 
March 108.9 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 3 159.6 
December 140.9 163.2 162.3 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 


Industrial Stock Prices 





Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow-Jones 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 199.00 176.10 176.26 179.75 
February 199.46 181.54 168.47 174.46 
March 194.37 176.66 169.94 175.87 
April 205.81 171.28 180.05 175.65 
May 306.63 168.67 186.38 174.03 
June 
July 
August 
September 2.7 1 
October 81.92 185.19 186.47 
November 168.94 181.42 176.60 
December 174.38 179.18 176.31 


Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 


R SVE . 


DECE 


estimates of employment figures are 
made by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and are based upon samples taken in 
the first week of each month. Conse- 
quently, the October figures do not re- 
flect the full impact upon employment 
of the coal and steel strikes. 


fff ; The approach of 
Vr ho lesaling the holiday season 
prompted many merchants to increase 
their orders during October and the 
first part of November. While total 
wholesale volume rose fractionally, it 
continued to be moderately below the 
level of a year ago. Buyer attendance 
at many of the nation’s wholesale marts 
decreased noticeably in October. There 
was a slight drop in the number of 
long-term commitments. 

After rising seasonally in the first 
half of October, wholesale apparel vol- 
ume decreased fractionally in the latter 
part of the month partly reflecting a 
levelling off of retail apparel volume 
in some areas. The possibility of even- 
tual shortages gave impetus to the 
buyer demand for household appliances 
in October. There were many re-orders 
for holiday merchandise. Furniture 


demand rose moderately. 
Consumer spending 


Retailing decreased slightly in 
October, but rose moderately in early 
November. Total retail dollar volume 
for October was $11.1 billion; this com- 
pared with the $11.5 billion spent by 
consumers in October of last year. The 
largest drops in retail volume occurred 
in industrial areas of the Middle West, 
largely reflecting the impact of labor 
disputes in those areas. Unseasonally 
warm weather in many parts of the 
country also affected adversely the con- 
sumer response to promotions of Fall 
and Winter merchandise. 

Retail apparel volume rose slightly in 
October but was moderately below the 
level of a year ago. Consumer interest 
was largely centered on women’s 
dresses, skirts, blouses, and accessories. 
There was a slight dip in the demand 
for children’s and men’s apparel. Con- 
sumer purchases of shoes were approxi- 
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mately even with the level of the 
preceding month. 

The retail volume of home furnish- 
ings and furniture increased slightly 
in October and it rose moderately 
above the level of a year ago. In re- 
sponse to extensive promotions, there 
were frequent purchases of decorating 
materials, bedding, and incidental 
furniture. Television sets continued to 
sell well. The demand for fuel and 
heating equipment rose seasonally. 

The dollar 


Foreign Trade volume of 


United States imports and exports both 
rose during September. General im- 
ports totalled $530.5 million, an increase 
cf 8 per cent from the previous month. 
At this level they were approximately 
6 per cent below the monthly average 
for the first six months of 1949 and 11 
per cent below the 1948 monthly aver- 
age. The sharpest rise in September 
imports was in textile fibers and 
manufactures. 

Total United States exports of do- 
mestic and foreign merchandise rose 
slightly less than 3 per cent to $904.3 
million in September. Increases were 
largest among inedible vegetable prod- 
ucts, particularly unmanufactured to- 
bacco and raw cotton. Total September 
exports were 1g per cent below the 
monthly average for the first half of 
1949 and 14 per cent below the 1948 
monthly average. 

The aver- 


Wage and DPices age weekly 


wage of factory workers rose in Sep- 
tember to $55.64, up nearly one dollar 
from the August level, and the second 
highest on record. The previous peak 
had been established in December 1948 
when the average weekly pay envelope 
contained $56.14. 

The increase was due mainly to 
longer working hours. The average 
work week in September was 39.6 
hours compared with 39.1 hours in the 
previous month. More overtime work 
was responsible for the lengthening of 
the work week in most instances. The 
work week was either the same or 
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First Second 
Quarter Quarter 
Monthly Monthly — MontTH 
Year Average Average July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
einai 1947 73 394 @1 96.99 32 
a ei 58.4 60.3 61.6 61.2 603 60.1 
19499 589 597 597 599 594 59.0 
SOO as, 1947 2.4 23 yaaa 1.9 17 
at © Esai 1948 2.4 2.1 2.2 1.9 1.9 1.6 
Mill 
Wits cae 1949 3.0 3.4 4.1 aoe ae 
ies Minne Se 1947 21 2.1 ao 2. 30 3.8 
cuando ee Oe ee 
Consumers’ Credit Outstanding es Le a9 be He Hy Pe 
Billion dollars ee ce See ee ee ; 
— Earnings of Industrial a ie c ao 2 ad be 
orkers -- Dollars 1949 1.40 1.40 141 140 4141 . 
Week 1 1947 47.96 49.22 49.84 50.07 51.31 51.72 
a ——- 1948 52.79 53.09 53.97 55.06 55.16 55.60 
1949 55.15 54.14 54.67 54.66 54.64 
, 1947 163 169 ow) ae. We 2 
Manuf S Ms 
Se Ree dl Oe 185 189 190 197 199 190 
1949 18.2 17.7 17.1 187 192 
51 SRO ie 1947 ea 28.6 289 29.0 29.2 
ge a) ae 3. - 316 . 32h: 328 . BA. oe 
’ TT ee ee ee eee eee 
é 1947 7.6 75 77° UA eo 
Wholesalers a ee 8.3 8.4 as. 65 . 480° 8) 
1949 7.8 7.5 7.1 77. . 3a 
Wholesalers’ Inventories a My 79 be ry Ye = 
Billion dollars 1949 y 22 01 Ser 
Re 1947 94 9.8 99 99 103 103 
es ee 10.7 108 109 W0 110 109 
1949 10.7 10.7 105 106 108 
Abe 1947 117 12.0 mi. 26. te ee 
attiewes I Tee 140 «142Ssid44-4 4S 14D 
wllion dollars 1949 14.6 14.3 13.9 13.9 14.4 <P 
1947 189 185 176. +182 +4186 4191 
rs eit ee a: Hee 193 191 186 191 192 195 
—— he site 1949 188 174 162 170 172 166 
1947 3.8 3.7 a: ak oe ee 
Freight ee 1948 3.3 3.6 oat ee ae ee 
illions of cars 1949 2.9 3.1 Y haiee 5 Eee aks | 
pe : - 1947 155 189 s°¢6 (Cn! MS Re 
Building Permits, 120 Cities 1948 229 288 Bo Be me we 
Million dollars 1949213, 286 ~—S241 279 ~—311_—_—i310 
; 1947 21 313 299 287 292 336 
pe sorgiameinnege on PONE ||, POR ee AT a 
Sauares . a 1949 700 827 719 810 732 802 
PRES 1947 14.5 17.5 37.1 14.9 10.0 21.3 
puma og oS Ws ee Be 2 
illion dollars 19499 4810s 295-218) 31.2 2006S 23.9 





REVIE® 


The figures above bring up-to-date some of the series included in “The Compass Points of 
Business” quarterly supplement to the November Dun’s Review. The next complete quarterly sup- 


plement will appear in the February issue of this magazine. 


The figures for manufacturers’ sales and inventories have been revised back to 1942; whole- 
salers’ sales and inventories have been revised back to 1939; and retailers’ sales and inventories have 


been revised back to 1943. In addition, all figures are now adjusted for seasonal variation. 


The current revisions are not strictly comparable with data for years prior to revision dates. 
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CHANGES FROM A YEAR AGO 
(J telew -8 7-8 0 —4 
BG -4 10 0 EB over 0 


REGIONAL TRADE 


N WKS NSE 
ae N 


BAROMETER S FOR 29 


e Ce “ % 


2305 


‘ 


. 4 


y . \S 


REGIONS 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


~“Ye Change from—~ 

REGION: Sept. Sept. Aug. 

1949 1948 1949 

United States. ............ 282.3 — 4.0 — 0.8 

1. New Engiand............. 214.3 — 2.5 + 4.3 
2. New York City........... 218.3 — 4.1 — ld 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse 243.6 + 3.3 + 1.0 
4. Buffalo and Rochester..... 280.8 — 5.6 +15.3 
5. Northern New Jersey...... 185.2 — 4.2 — 4.0 
6. Philadelphia .............. 254.1 — 4.9 + 2.3 
EE os vcove casvecves) 2540 —10.5 +11.3 
ES OPE rea X | — 8.0 — 4.6 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus.. 269.5 —12.4 — 9.7 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville 329.4 — 4.0 + 0.1 
CENT bi-cen wo nscw ses sons 265.4 — 1.6 + 5.9 
SRSA onc diccesecsckycess 27QD + 0.6 —14.4 
PPA eee 302.8 + 0.7 — 24 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 282.2 — 5.7 + 3.3 


2 

e47 HE LEVEL of consumer buy- 
ing in the United States as measured by 
the Dun’s Review Regional Trade Ba- 
rometers rose fractionally in October ( pre- 
liminary ) after seasonal adjustments. The 
October barometer of 282.5 (1935-1939= 
100) is also adjusted for the number of 
business days in the month. It compared 
with the 306.8 barometer. of October a 
year ago. 

The final index for September was 
282.3, down 0.8 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month and 4 per cent below the 
level of a year ago. 

The September barometers in all but 
four of the 29 regions were below the 
corresponding 1948 figures; monthly in- 
creases occurred in more than half of the 
regions. There was considerable differ- 
ence between regions in the extent and 
direction of monthly and yearly changes. 

The sharpest changes from a year ago 
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-% Change trom—~ 

REGION: Sept. Sept. Aug. 

1949 1948 1949 

15. lowa and Nebraska........ 291.1 — 1.9 — 2.8 
1G: Bt. Leetes . cscs. cidenvaes: Spb — 3.1 — 3.1 
897. Kamsat City. ..0cccactess es. 2008 + 0.9 — 0.3 
18. Maryland and Virginia.... 283.8 — 2.3 + 6.5 
19. North and South Carolina. 321.6 — 3.2 — 3.6 
20. Auianta and Birmingham.. 376.1 — 4.8 + 1.3 
G0 Gs can ccewes'cs scaepes 376.4 — 3.8 +12.6 
23, MemphS o.. ces ecdccasivene 338.2 — 0.6 — 8.2 
23. New Oricans........ ran: — 4.0 + 0.6 
pe ee pee errr PR iF — 4.1 + 3.1 
Se Eee ee — 2.2 — 2.7 
26. Salt Lake City. .....02.s.. 205.2 — 1.5 + 0.7 
27. Portland and Seattle....... 303.8 6.8 6.0 
28. San Francisco............. 282.0 — 6.9 + 7.4 
Sp. 100: RAGOUEE . iics occiciace 289.8 — 61 + 11 


were a decline of 12.4 per cent in the 
Cincinnati and Columbus Region (9) and 
an increase of 3.3 per cent in the Albany, 
Utica, and Syracuse Region (3). Com- 
parisons with the previous month varied 
from a drop of 14.4 per cent in the Detroit 
Region (12) to a rise of 15.3 per cent in 
the Buffalo and Rochester Region (4). 

The highest barometers, compared with 
the 1935-1939 average, were generally for 
regions in the Southern area. The lowest 
occurred chiefly in the Northeastern part 
of the country. Large and continuing dif- 
ferences among the barometers resulted to 
some extent from wartime population 
shifts. While all the barometers were 
well above the 1935-1939 average of 100, 
among the 29 regions there was a marked 
relationship between the increases in the 
barometers and the population and indus- 
trial growths that were the result of war- 
time influences. 
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longer in September than in August in 
all industries except stone, clay, and 
glass products and leather and leather 
products. 

Living costs were slightly higher in 
mid-September than in the middle of 
the previous month. Average retail 
prices of goods and services for the 
moderate income urban family, as re- 
flected by the Consumers’ Price Index 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
increased one-half of 1 per cent. This 
raised the index in September to 169.9 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average; this 
was about 3 per cent below the Septem- 
ber 1948 level. 

Wholesale commodity prices gener- 
ally fluctuated within a narrow range 
during October. Most wholesale price 
averages dipped slightly for the first 
half of the month and rose about the 
same amount during the remainder of 
the period. The weekly wholesale price 
index of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (1926100) was at 152.8 in the 
week ended November 8, slightly 
above the October average of 152.3. 
The Dun & Brapstreer Wholesale 
Food Price Index, after dropping to a 
lew for the year of $5.57 on October 11, 
was at $5.74 on November 8. 

Consumer credit outstanding, which 
has been rising steadily since the end 
of World War II, was at a new peak of 
$16.8 billion at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Up 2 per cent from the previous 
month, total credit outstanding was 10 
per cent higher than on the similar date 
a year ago. Most of the increase was 
due to a rise in installment buying. 

ZG, Trading volume on the 
FMUNCE New York Stock Ex- 
change in October exceeded one mil- 
lion shares in every full day’s session 
except one. The total volume for the 
month was nearly 29 million shares, 
the highest for any month since June 
i948 and for any October since 1946. 

Security prices generally moved 
higher during the month with many 
issues reaching new highs for the year. 
The Dow-Jones average of 30 indus- 
trial stocks which rose from 181.98 on 
October 1 to 189.54 on October 31, 
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averaged 186.47 over the whole month. 

In contrast to the steadily increasing 
activity in the stock market, the volume 
of bond dealings on the New York 
Stock Exchange in October, although 
up slightly from September, was the 
smallest for any corresponding month 


since 1913. 

Lou Business failures in- 

Dautuyves — 
creased 10 per cent in 


October to 802 from 732 in September. 
Although exceeded in four earlier 


‘months this year, casualties were more 


numerous than in any other October 
in eight years. Dun’s Failure Index, 
which projects the monthly failure 
rate to an annual basis and adjusts 
for seasonal variation, increased for the 


third consecutive month, rising to 4o. 


failures per 10,000 concerns in opera- 
tion. The Failure Index was at 24 in 
October a year ago and at 67 in the 
corresponding month of 1940. 

Liabilities in October rose slightly 
to $23,894,000 but remained consider- 
ably below the February-June 1949 
level. The volume of liabilities this 
October outweighed those in the simi- 
lar month of any other year since 1935 
except October 1948. 

Approximately one-half of the casual- 
ties had liabilities of $5,000 to $25,000. 
In all size groups except the very small 
(under $5,000), more businesses failed 
than in the preceding month. A gen- 
eral increase from 1948 prevailed. 
While exceptionally large casualties 
with liabilities of $100,000 or more in- 
creased only slightly, small failures 
with liabilities of less than $5,000 
climbed to more than twice their last 
year’s total, 178 as against 78. Among 
medium-sized concerns, the increase in 
failures from 1948 ranged between 63 
and 86 per cent. 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. 


Latest Weeks 
Nov. 2 Y 


Year Ago 1949 

Ni 22. .$5.74 Nov. 23. .$6.38 High Jan. 4..$6.1 

Nov. 15.. 5.68 Nov. 16.. 6.37 Low Oct. 11. .$5.5 

Nov. 8.. 5.74 Nov. 9.. 6.39 1948 
Ses 
"is 


NIN 


Nov. 5.69 Nov. 2.. 6.36 High July 13. .$7.36 
Oct. 3 5.72 Oct. 26.. 6.47 


Low Dec.14.. 6.21 


Dar_y WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932—=100). 


Week * 

Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Nov. 19.. 245.18 244.70 244.90 244.37 244.47 244.99 
Nov. 12.. 245.47 Holiday 245.61 245.36 Holiday 245.17 
Nov. 5.. 242.31 242.72 244.00 245.58 246.41 245.95 
Oct. 29.. 243.64 244.25 244.27 243.20 243.01 243.18 
Oct. 22.. 241.41 241.71 242.59 242.96 242.81 242.25 
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Failures are usually heaviest among 
the newer concerns. Failures of post- 
war businesses accounted for two- 
thirds of the October casualties. Busi- 
nesses started prior to the war and 
those started during the war each com- 
prised one-sixth of the total. Only 
one out of eight failing concerns was 
in its first year of operations. 

Trade and construction failures rose 
during the month; retail failures ad- 
vanced to 364 while wholesale and con- 
struction failures reached their highest 
levels since 1940 and 1934 respectively. 
One-third of the wholesale casualties 
occurred in the food trade where they 
were the heaviest since 1941. The rise 
in construction failures was concen- 
trated in subcontracting, with plumb- 
ing and heating, painting, and electrical 
contracting claiming over one-half the 
total. 

Contrary to the general rise, failures 
in manufacturing and commercial ser- 
vice declined in October, falling to 181 
and 58 respectively. Decreases pre- 
vailed in most manufacturing indus- 
tries; the only increases occurred in 
mining, chemicals, and iron and steel. 

The increase from 1948 was sharpest 
in construction where over twice as 
many concerns failed as last year; the 
gain was almost as marked in retailing. 
Manufacturing and wholesaling casual- 
ties rose more moderately, 62 and 58 
ser cent, while commercial service 
failures were only 12 per cent above 
the previous October. 

Regionally, the upturn in casualties 
between September and October was 
centered in the South Atlantic States 
(principally Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Florida), in the East South Central 
States (Tennessee), in the East North 
Central States (largely Illinois and 
Wisconsin), and in California. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 


_ OctoberJ— aa 


1949 1948 


Change 
Total 24. Cities....<.. 27,468,408 29,111,954 —5.6 
WG TOE: cewetseccs 28,585,407 29,751,191 —3.9 
Total 25 Cases. «0. 56,053,815 58 863,145 —4.8 
Average Daily........ 2,242,153 2,354,526 —4.8 


New Business INCORPORATIONS 









Geographical Sept. Sept. Nine Months 

Regions 1949 1948 1949 1948 
New Enmstatids <5. scccccads 440 405 4,159 4,893 
Middle Atlantic. .......... 2,313 2,268 21,666 24,433 
East North Central.. 1,137 1,307 10,885 13,226 
West North Central... 379 361 3,539 4,381 
South Atlantic. ....c0cssees 996 927 9,005 10,170 
East South Central........ 230 242 2,130 2,453 
West South Central........ 442 461 4,196 5,054 
MRE ..c chigavdvekas 217 266 2,289 2,949 
PEE: Neat naesieuseneinen 713 693 6,133 8,022 
RR Ms cn aaees 6.867 6,930 64,002 75,581 
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A 
cost-cutting production tool 
of many uses that will 


Amortize 
its Cost in 


One Year 











MULTIPRESS™ 


acc Us PAT OFF 


Users everywhere tell of the same results! 
From almost every type of industry—on an 
amazing range of jobs—come daily reports 
of production increases and cost reductions 
that make Multipress a quick, self-liquidat- 
ing investment. One that'll amortize its cost 
within one year! 

So if you’re seeking ways of cutting your 
production costs, without making a major 
capital investment, it'll pay you to investi- 
gate Multipress. 

Case histories of actual performance records 
of this versatile oil-smooth hydraulic tool — 
some of which may be exact duplicates of 
your job requirements—can be submitted for 
your review. But if first you would like the 
general story of this “wonder” of the 
machine tool field, have your secretary fill 
out the coupon below, and get your free 
copy of “Multipress, And How You Can 
Use It.’”’ No obligation, of course! 


Less Operator Fatigue 
Fewer Rejects 









wey Cutting Man Hours 
74J Reducing Die Wear 






THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1160-1230 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: ‘ 

Nome 
Compony 
Address 


State 





City Zone 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





CLbeagued on Sanne eee eee 


The brewing industry has been in an 
expansion and modernization stage since 
the end of the war made copper freely 
available to it once more. New breweries 
are being built, and older ones enlarged, 
in order to meet the increasing demands 
of the public. As a result, the copper- 
smiths who fabricate brewing equipment 
have given Revere large orders for cop- 
per sheet and copper tube, which they 
turn into such items as brew kettles, 
mash _ tubs, tubs, wort tanks, 
cookers, water heat- 
ers, and piping. Be- 
cause the brewing of 
beer is necessarily 
done on a large-vol- 
ume basis, the equip- 
ment is correspond- 


lauter 


ingly huge. Orders for 
several hundred thou- 
sand pounds of cop- 
per are not unusual. 

Though the brew- 
ing people thus are 
large users of Revere copper, they are not 
direct customers; the Revere customer 
is the coppersmith who fabricates to 
brewers’ specifications. Neverthe- 
less, Revere keeps a friendly hand out- 
stretched to the brewer. Lately we have 
talked with quite a few brewmasters, 
and have found the same outstanding 
loyalty to copper that existed before 
the war and which has, in fact, been a 
feature of the brewing industry from 
its beginnings centuries ago. One master 
brewer, for example, said: “In planning 
the mammoth new installations for our 
$12,500,000 expansion program, copper 
was chosen because it is the most ductile 





metal for the fabrication of specially- 
designed brew kettles and related equip- 
ment; in keeping with time-honored 
traditions.” 

Brewing is, in fact, a remarkable mix- 
ture of tradition and science. Beer and 
ale are among the oldest of man’s bev- 
erages, and all the evidence indicates that 
copper, probably man’s first metal, has 
been used since the beginning. This an- 
cient art relied upon the rule of thumb, 
experience, for centuries. It is now under 
a large measure of sci- 
entific control as well, 


ported and confirmed 
by laboratory checks 
of materials. It is 
therefore especially 
gratifying to Revere 
that copper continues 
to be the metal pre- 





ferred by brewers. 
There is an old say- 
ing: ‘Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to cast the old 
aside.”” What is important, however, is 
not newness and not oldness, but suit- 
ability. A material may be new as to- 
morrow’s sunrise, yet suitable for only 
a few applications. It is part. of every 
manufacturer’s task to study the old as 
well as the new, and be certain he is 
neither unreasonably wedded to tradi- 
tion, nor unwisely eager to change for 
the sake of change. In making such 
studies he can and should caJl upon his 
suppliers, who, like Revere, are always 
glad to provide the latest and fullest in- 
formation about their materials. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x Ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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the brewmasters’ high | 
talents being sup- | 


Among individual States, California 
had the largest total reporting 143 as 
compared with New York’s 117. More 
casualties occurred than last year in 
all regions except the New England 
and Mountain States. In most areas 
about twice as many concerns suc- 
cumbed as in October 1948; the in- 
crease was even sharper in the South 
Atlantic States where failures were 
three times as heavy as a year ago. 

Non-metropolitan districts accounted 
entirely for the October increase in 
mortality. They reported 523 failures, 
a total exceeded only twice so far this 
year. 


Tue Farture Recorp 








Oct. Sept. Oct. P. Ct. 
1949 1949 1948Chge.t 
Dun’s Farture INDEX* 
Unadjusted . ..ccccee ee 7 32.7 21.1 + 69 
Adjusted....ee« cocccce 39.7 38.5 24.0 + 65 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. cooe 802 732 461 + 74 
Neumper By Size oF Dest 
UNDER $5,000. ..cccee ae 178 180 78 +128 
$5 ,000-$25,000 .scecece 392 366 240 + 63 
$25 ,000-$100,000 . eeece 188 148 1o1 + 86 
$100,000 and Over...eee 44 38 42+ 5 
Numser sy INpustry Groups 
Manufacturing .......- 181 183 112 + 62 
Wholesale Trade......- 109 82 69 + 58 
Retail Trade.....ceee 364 329 188 + 94 
Construction ......6. oe go 71 40 +125 
Commercial Service.... 58 67 52 + 12 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current ..ece . eccces $23,894 $20,598$101,060 — 76 
Total. .ccoccccccccccesee 24,129 20,647 103,175 — 77 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INsotvency INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of October 1949 from October 1948. 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


7-Number- -Liabilitiess 




















(Current liabilities in Jan. - Oct. Jan. - Oct. 
thousands of dollars) 1949 1948 1949 10948 
MINING, MANUFACTURING, «- 1,933 1,197 127,381 92,379 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 64 16 7,280 1,866 
Food and Kindred Products 237 142 19,211 10,579 
Textile, Products, Apparel.. 280 128 14,705 3,748 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 324 216 16,926 7,703 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 82 50 5,067 2,853 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 64 a “S377 3.555 
Leather, Leather Products.. 79 54 3,885 2,006 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 43 29 64,344 ~—s2,, 182 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 127 65 9,346 8,340 
Machinery « <6sseccccoccsse 234 188 23,092 31,680 
Transportation Equipment. . 70 36 5,842 3,006 
Miscellaneous ......ee0- APY 329 223 15,356 15,272 
WHOLESALE TRADE.....-e00e 923 555 37,335 21,192 
Food and Farm Products... 263 148 11,223 7,810 
RGN « phe ceccuneccus 49 7 S507 538 
Dry Goods... 23 15 585 454 
Lumber, Bldg. Mat 96 47 5,047 1,774 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 43 29 «1,375 556 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 57 30: 1,902 1,317 
Miscellaneous . ...ceee ecoee 392 269 615,016 8,943 
RETAIL TRADE....00 seccese 3,502 1,760 59,060 32,116 
Food and Liquor......se0e50. 766 444 9,570 5,489 
General Merchandise. ...... 140 69 1,882 ~=-1,165 
Apparel and Accessories.... 505 257 8,023 4,151 
Furniture, Furnishings. .... 399 168 8,155 3,020 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 229 129 4,310 =. 2,223 
Automotive Group. ......+. 352 159 6,639 5,425 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 641 333 12,932 7,474 
Dene SiGe: « ovccsceucesas gl 37. «1,914 637 
Miscellaneous . .....e eccoe 379 164 5,635 2,532 
CONSTRUCTION .s.cccsesees ee ©6575 338 21,069 12,258 
General Bldg. Contractors... 270 134 12,297 7,319 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 377 181 6,474 3,507 
Other Contractors..... coves 28 232,298 1,432 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . seeee 611 411 85,261 96,474 
TeaMepoktation. «.oscvscees . 193 152 73,089 89,464 
Misc. Public Servéces. ..... 18 9 4,871 244 
PAOOUEE: kta tinwetintonsee 24 19 1,040 2,001 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 87 41 1,611 916 
ee Pere Ter ee 39 22 951 382 
ViPS oi. osncentecons 8 4 149 53 
Other Personal Services. ... 47 37 581 361 
Business, Repair Service.... 195 127. 2,969) 3,053 
1949 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Lock—The tiny tell-tale click in the 
tumblers, which has enabled clever 
thieves equipped with stethoscopes to 
feel out a combination sequence, is 
eliminated in the combination lock 
used in the new line of Remington- 
Rand “Safe Files.” 

Invented by Harry C. Miller, Wash- 
ington, D. C., lock expert, the new lock 
is encased in a highly tempered steel 
box to provide additional security by 
discouraging drilling. 


High-Speed Printing—A printing 
press recently developed by Crawford 
Incorporated, Providence, R. I., will do 
gravure, gravure offset, and letterpress 
printing in from one to five colors with- 
out re-runs or separate drying. While 
the top speed of this press has not been 
determined, it is said to have produced 
satisfactory gravure printing at a speed 
of more than 1,500 feet a minute. Its 
nominal speed is 750 feet per minute. 

The press is intended primarily for 
big users of labels, such as manufac- 
turers of cigarettes, processors of foods 
and beverages, and so on. In a recent 
labeling demonstration the press pro- 
duced 4 by 6-inch labels in color and 
varnished while running at a speed of 
600 feet per minute, turning out 9,000 
labels a minute or 540,000 an hour. 

The total length of the press, when 
composed of units for printing in five 
colors, is 30 feet. A primary advantage 


of this press is that it requires but a 
matter of minutes to make ready. 

It will print on paper, tissue, cello- 
phane, pliofilm, or other printing sur- 
faces. Use of a photo-electric eye 
permits perfect registry. 

To avoid rancidity in foods and other 
products the ink on the wrappers is 
dehydrated, after printing, by hot air— 
a system used in the dehydration of 
foods. 

Domestic and export sales of the 
Crawford press are being handled by 
the Associated Representatives of 
America, New York City. 


Sales Spur—To boost the multiple 
purchase of dry groceries, canned 
goods, and other items, plastic tags for 
the multiple unit pricing of articles 
have been devised by The Hopp Press, 
Inc., New York, price-marking special- 
ists. These are designed to snap into 
place in the Hopp tamperproof alu- 
minum moldings described in the July 
Dun’s Review. 

Assortments of multiple unit pricing 
tickets are provided, containing all the 
combinations that the average self- 
service store might use. Each plastic 


In the Crawford press the ink is dehydrated in 
the enclosed units immediately upon printing, per- 
mitting multi-color printing, varnishing, and so 
on in one continuous operation. The press shown 
below is a two-color unit, but it may be obtained 
in one unit for single color work and up to four 
units added. 
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EAL PRINTER’S 
mila: 


right in your own office 


AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


Now you can prepare your own origi- 
nals for printing by photo-offset or 
any other economical reproduction 
method. The result is pleasing legi- 
ble type-matter with even margins 
and correct spacings....a type com- 
position job any print shop would be 
proud of. Your typist does it....and 
your savings multiply with each 
job...from an office form to a catalog. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The professional appearance of Vari- 
Typing is the natural result of a 
wide choice of styles... Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, etc...with matching italics and 
in all sizes. Foreign languages, too! 


Car Fill in the coupon and 
6 
® 


learn how to cut your 
printing costs. 
@ 000000080000 00000008808888 




















8 

° RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
@ 720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 

: Newark 5, N. J. 

@ Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 35 
i 

Name 

b C r 7 

° Address 

e 

4 Mae vive dscciiacteacs Zone........ ai ccsescsire 
7 


@@@@ THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED. ©@8 @@ 
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Use Maritz Incentive 


Programs to increase your sales. 

Maritz Programs are proven sales builders... 
they give your salesmen the necessary zip, snap 
and energy that causes selling organizations to 
rise to new sales heights. 


To make 1950 an outstanding year, write, wire, 
or phone MARITZ TODAY. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 


St. Lovis 1, Missouri 








FOR IMPORTANT GROUP MEETINGS IT’S 


lhe new frenbrin 


Pick the perfectly fitted, restful Greenbrier 
for those important executive or sales 
meetings. The Greenbrier’s gracious at- 
mosphere inspires concentration, construc- 
tive thinking. A choice of meeting rooms 
-»-an attentive staff...perfect service and 
cuisine... fair tariffs...these, too, are rea- 
sons for selecting The Greenbrier. And 
when meetings are over, you have the plus 


value of The Greenbrier’s sports facilities. 
Peaceful, quiet walks. Superb golf—Sam 
Snead and Gary Nixon are pros. Trail rid- 


ing. All-weather swimming pool. Famous 
therapeutic baths. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 
E. T. Lawless, Vice Pres. Eugene Voit, Manager 
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ticket displays a single and multiple 
price combination such, for example, as 
“8 cents each—3 for 22 cents.” 

The Hopp Press reports that a series 
of tests have shown how the penny 
savings from multiple purchases have 
jumped the sales of popular products. 


Rapid Counting—A machine which 
counts accurately at speeds of up to 
1,000 a minute such items as checks, 
currency, tickets and coupons, labels 
and cards, stubs and receipts, and sales 
and production slips has been intro- 
duced by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 

The Model TIC “Tickometer” is a 
production development of an earlier 
custom-built machine made in limited 
quantities for special applications, prin- 
cipally by transit and amusement com- 
panies. It is suitable for use by banks, 
department and specialty stores, trans- 
portation companies, amusement and 
sporting enterprises, publishers, news 
distributors, food and drug manufac- 
turers, bakers, and brewers. 


Gas Plating—A new method of 
metal coating by means of gas plat- 
ing has been originated by the Com- 
monwealth Engineering Company of 
Ohio, Dayton. This takes advantage 
of the fact that certain metallic com- 
pounds may be vaporized and that 
they have definite temperatures for 
decomposition. 

Such decomposition is controllable 
and can be made to produce metallic 
films like those obtained by electroplat- 
ing and other processes. Thus when 
the material to be plated is placed in a 
controlled atmosphere and heated 
under regulated conditions, depositing 
of metal takes place. The size and the 
nature of the goods does not matter as 
metallic and non-metallic objects plate 
with equal ease. Either inner or outer 
surfaces may be plated. 

It is possible to deposit o.co1-inch 
films of metal in 3 to 5 seconds. The 
three primary factors in controlling the 
metal deposit are: the concentration of 
the metal compound in the carrier gas, 
rate of flow of plating atmosphere, and 
the temperature of the material to be 
plated. Through adjusting these con- 
trols the operator can regulate density 
of plate, speed of plate, and its ductility 
and thickness. 
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Any metallic compound which may 
be vaporized and which has a definite 
decomposition temperature can be em- 
ployed in the process. Included are 
such materials as carbonyls, nitrosyls, 


hydrides, salts, and metal organics. 





Nickel carbonyl, for example, may be | 


readily vaporized in carrier gases such 


as carbon dioxide, nitrogen, or hydro- | ° 


gen. Its decomposition point is ap- 


proximately 356 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Microfilming—A new 14-inch “Flo- 
film” duplex camera manufactured by 


Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio, micro- | 





films copy up to 14 inches wide by any 


length, using either 16 or 35 mm. film. 
It photographs the two sides of a docu- 
ment simultaneously side by side or a 
double row of images up one side of 
the film and down the other. 

Fourteen-inch records may be copied 
on both sides side by side at about a 
26 to 1 reduction. Built for handling 
such papers as checks, ledgers, con- 
tracts, legal paper, and general records, 
the camera can be loaded from a seated 
position and operates at a speed of 150 
feet of paper a minute. An endorsing 
attachment can be added, 


Oily Deposits —Disastrous fires may 


result from oily deposits, warns the | 


Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, citing a total of 311 
fires from this cause during a five-year 
period which resulted in nearly $1,000,- 
ooo worth of damage. 

Such deposits may originate from the 
condensation of air-borne oil vapors on 
cold surfaces, covering a considerable 
building area, while others are direct, 
localized deposits on floors, machinery, 
and other surfaces resulting from leak- 
age, spillage, faulty lubrication, and 
other causes. 

As dust, lint, or other finely divided 
combustibles are usually combined with 
the oi) deposits, a quick burning fuel 
is provided which enables a fire to start 
from small sparks or other ignition 
sources which would not cause fires if 
the surfaces were clean. Such a fire 
spreads rapidly. 

Automatic sprinklers have not been 
provided in many locations, the Asso- 
ciation points out, because the construc- 
tion is largely if not wholly non-com- 
bustible and because there appears to 
be little or nothing to burn in the occu- 


Don’t let this 


cost you your job! 









A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn’t know these fucts: 


Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 


any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 
—common even in a flash fire—cremate papers instantly 


without exposure to flame. . . 





Mosler Insulated Record Con- 
tainers combine the conv @ 
of a file with the protection of a 
safe. Available in 2, 3,or4 drawer 
heights, letter or legal width— 
wide variety of finishes. 





Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 
furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
ance? More important, could you duplicate all the 
records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have 
occurred in fireproot buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


GET POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 


Insulated Record Containers .. They provide the con- 
stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 
over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 
so little for this invaluable protection. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, 
and be sure! Send for the illustrated booklet, ‘‘Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers.” 


Ze Mosler Safe. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 





Since 1848 











; ee a j~— —" — ~FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAYI~ = 
Dealers in principal cities ] 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio { Tue Mosier Sare Co., Department R l 
Largest Builders of Safes | 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. , 
and Vaults in the World lL. Pisaceauiale \ 
[ 0 The new free booklet, “Mosler Insulated Record | 

] Containers.’” 
j (D The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. J 
I Name [ 
je { 

“ s ‘a I 

Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage l 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. = i 
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This triple-action Burroughs 


slashes accounting time and cost 


Because it’s the only typewriter-accounting 
machine that computes by direct mechanical 
multiplication (not repeated addition )—this 
Burroughs really slashes the time and cost of 
handling accounting work! 


On payroll, for example, employee earnings are 
calculated . . . employee statement and check 
written... employee ledger and payroll register 
posted—all in one fast, simple operation! 


On billing, invoices are completely written and 
calculated in less time than it would ordinarily 
take just to copy them! 


A Burroughs helps the operator to do more 
work in less time, with less effort. The machine 


automatically computes and prints comple} 
answers ... remembers each result, totals al 
results, computes and prints the total or net 
The operator doesn’t type any of these figura 
... can’t type them wrong. | 
Electric calculation plus a host of other automati¢ 
features makes posting practically effortles | 
whether one or several records are being writtem} 
This Burroughs is just one of a family of typ 
writer-accounting machines adaptable to full 
time work on one job or part-time work off 
many. Find out how much they can do for you iif 
saving time, cutting costs, increasing job sati¢ 
faction—and in getting you the figure facts you 
need, when you need them. Your local Burroughs 
man is equipped to get right down to cases .«: 
to work with your people and your methods 
now. Call him today, or fill in and mail 7 


convenient coupon. 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! 
This Burroughs typewriter-account- 
ing machine is fully equipped to 
handle general accounting or combi- 
nations of records in one operation. 
It is also furnished in models with 
special features for payroll, accounts 
receivable, stock control and other 
specialized applications. 








STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 
With this Burroughs typewriter- 
accounting machine, twenty distribu- 
tion totals can be obtained as a by- 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution 
purposes, up to 42 totals are possible. 




















Burroughs Machines Can Cut Dollars Off the 
Cost of Any One or All of These Operations 


. Billing 7. Cost Records 

. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll 

. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material 

. Sales Statistics Accounting 

. Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger 

. Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation 
Records and Accrual j 


For more information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in the coupon i 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


i 
Burroughs §) 


bil’ Mahal 


Ci ok 2 SY Ge .8 BI om Gea Bee Game Oe 
DR-73 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 

(| Gh Gk @e= G— Gee 
7 Ce. (9) (16) (1k 
Name 

Street and Number 


City and State 








| 

















Only McCloskey 


When McCloskey bids on your construction job, you 


need not compromise between economy and industrial 


efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 
low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 
Beyond that, you will have more usable cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for “The McCloskey Story” and learn how 
economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





pancy. Consequently, fires originating 
in extensive oil deposits in such loca- 
tions have caused damage far greater 
than similar fires in buildings protected 
by sprinklers. 


In a special application of Vericon wired televi- 
sion for banks, a person desiring a record oper- 
ates a control to flash the number of the ledger 
card onto a panel on top of the desk of a girl 
in the record room. The latter then inserts the 
required ledger in the holder in her desk drawer 
for televising, as shown. As not all of the state- 
ment can be seen in the viewer at once, two con- 
trols are provided for the person at the viewing 
panel. One moves the ledger back and forth and 
the other, up and down. Other applications of 
Remington Rand’s television for business were de- 
scribed in the May Dun’s Review. 


Servicing Records—A Business 
Archives Center, organized to provide 
responsible custody and complete ser- 
vicing of records for firms which are 
not large enough to set up their own 
archives centers, recently was opened 
in New York City. 

Studies by the National Records 
Management Council having demon- 
strated the need for such a center in 
New York, the Council encouraged 
business men to finance the project. In- 
quiries already have been received from 
groups in Houston, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D. C., interested in fi- 
nancing similar centers. 

Both the physical storage—100,000 
square feet of space in a warehouse se- 
lected for maximum security—and the 
services provided are under the techni- 
cal supervision of the National Records 
Management Council. 

“V-a-l-v-e Controlled Record-Keep- 
ing” is featured, based on the handling 
of records according to value, activity, 
lite-span, volume, and economy of pres- 
ervation. The Center’s experts inven- 
tory, arrange, and evaluate records, 

















WG, SIVE WMS... in making contact photocopies 





for photocopying. It cuts production costs 
... and at the same 

time assures 

improved results. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 





Results . . . new to photocopying. Your office 
work is reproduced in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites ... every detail sharp and clear. 
Furthermore, your Kodagraph Contact prints 
have a high-quality, Kodak-made paper base 

... that will not buckle or curl... that adds to 
your convenience in reading, filing, mailing, 


or binding. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


You can start working wonders 
—from a budget point of view— 
with your present contact 
photocopy machine. Start . . . 
by simply using low-cost 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 
... created by Kodak specifically 


---------- 45 























Economies . . . new to photocopying. 
Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 
latitude . . . which eliminates the need for 
split-second timing in exposure and 
processing. And its great uniformity —from 
sheet to sheet, package 
to package—allows 
high-speed production 
without time-outs for 
trial and error testing. 


See the difference yourself... the savings, 
the improved results that are yours when you 
start using Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present machine. 


A new, illustrated 
booklet describes the 
advantages in detail. 
Write today for “The 
Big New Plus.” It’s 
free. 


Kodagraph papers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”—your booklet about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other papers in this great new Kodak 
line. I have [J contact printer (] direct process (1) blueprint equipment. 







Name 





(please print) 


Department 





Company 





Street 





City 





State 





Kodak # 









Ready, Willing and Able 
TO COMBAT ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FIRES 


a 





Only a hint of flame at this bank of high voltage transformers and— quick 
as a flash, Zlomalic FIRE-FOG goes into action. From strategically positioned 
nozzles, a concentration of fine water spray is directed at the blaze. Flames are 
forced down . . . the fire area cooled. In but a matter of seconds, extinguishment 
is complete and damage to equipment confined only to the point of fire origin. 
Even out-of-service time has been held to a minimum. 

Although a relatively new development, 
liilomalic FYREFOG is widely recognized by both 
utility companies and private users. Designed spe- 
cifically for your particular risk it is electrically safe 
and carries the approval of all leading insurance 


authorities. 





More detailed information, especially as to 


. . . & famous member of the 
Wilt’ Brinton * oni 
~ «» provides basic fire protection for 
process’ equipment and storage in the 
chemical and petroleum industries 
On- the- spot protection for quench 
tanks, dryers, explosive hazards, con- 
veyor openings, air filters, oil filled 


how &domalic FRE-FOG can serve your needs is 
available upon request and surveys and estimates 
will be furnished without cost or obligation. 
Write today. 


electrical equipment and other units 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


vital to production line operations. 
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while technicians microfilm, copy, or 
repair records as needed. 

Instantaneous reference may be made 
to records by company messengers or 
by the center’s personnel. Complete 
flexibility is offered in deposits and 
withdrawals. Leases are not required, 
nor is the rental of floor space necessary. 
Companies depositing their records pay 
solely for the actual volume of records 
on deposit each month. Space for the 
depositor’s expanding requirements is 
guaranteed, but is paid for only when 
occupied. 

By releasing valuable office space, 
making filing cabinets available for the 
current accumulation of records, and 
obviating the need for purchasing new 
cabinets, the center is intended to cut 
record-keeping costs as much as go per 
cent over the comparable cost of stor- 
age in business office space. 


Copying—A Whiteprinting ma- 
chine for office use has been introduced 
by Charles Bruning, Inc., Chicago, per- 
mitting fast reproduction of letters, 
forms, charts, and other copy. 

Requiring a floor space of only 27 by 
28 inches, the printer is self-contained 
and needs no outside ventilation. It 
uses an odorless developer supplied in 
powder form to be mixed with water. 

Like the larger Bruning models, the 
No. 10 makes exact positive copies of 
anything typed, printed, drawn, or 
written whether the original is trans- 
parent, translucent, opaque, printed on 
both sides, or printed in color. 

Documents can be reproduced of any 
length and up to 11 inches wide. An 
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operator can copy 10, 844 by 11 inch 
translucent originals in two minutes. 
Reproduction may be in black or col- 
ored lines upon white or tinted paper, 
cloth, or film. 


T heater in a Sample Case—An un- 
usual kit which permits a salesman to 
dramatize an otherwise rather dry 
subject is provided for the display of 
products of Luxor Lighting Products, 
Inc., New York City. The firm special- 
izes in the manufacture of lamps for 
industrial and commercial use. 

The kit, whose outward appearance 
resembles an executive’s brief case from 
which it was adapted, opens to present 
a small theater featuring the Luxor 
line of incandescent and fluorescent 
lights. Unzipping a side of the case, 
the salesman discloses a velvet curtain 
which he raises on a stage of bulbs. 
Seated with the prospect or walking 
about surveying lighting requirements 
as he talks, the sales representative, by 
remote control via a 10-foot cord, flicks 
on a fluorescent light above the display 
illuminating the Luxor trade mark. 
Then at will he clicks on, individually 
or in combination, the other 15 lights 
ranging up to 300 watts. The lamps, 
mounted in an aluminum base, are re- 
flected by an aluminum backdrop. 

Back of the display, ample space is 
provided for the sales kit. Exclusive of 
this kit the 18-inch long case weighs 
only 9 pounds, 


Mechanical Collator—Engineered 
for a heavy volume of collating work, 
the “Thomas Vacuumatic Collator,” 
manufactured by the Thomas Mechani- 
cal Collator Company, New York, has 
a capacity of 1,000 sheets per bin and is 
available in 5, 8, and 10-bin models. 


It handles stock from 5 by 8 to g by 
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DON’T PUT THE WHOLE BLAME on young drivers. “Care- 
lessness” is a community responsibility . . . to be met at a 
community level where good driving instruction gets its 
start. If we are to reduce the large number killed and in- 
jured annually in road accidents, it is a civic duty to see that 
our young people everywhere are grounded in safe driving 
fundamentals — through a positive, workable, community 
driving program, especially in high schools. 


TO BETTER YOUR COMMUNITY... 


To make it a safer place—American Surety Group is cooper- 
ating with its agents throughout the country in their partic- 
ipation in local drivers’ safety programs. These men can 
suggest ways for bettering existing programs (in local high 
schools), or can offer valuable help in setting up one. 

Call our nearest agent* today! He can help you to lessen 
traffic accidents—an important contribution toward greater 
safety for your family—your community—yout country. 


* Or a word from you to our Agency & Production Depart- 
ment, American Surety Group, and we'll have him call, 


‘AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY ‘ 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America’ 
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12 inches and has variable operating 
speeds of from 15 to 40 sets per minute. 
It will take care of folded stock in two 
e ria or four folds. 
Remington Ran Collated sheets will not be delivered 
by the suction-fed machine if the con- 


veyor jams or if any sheets in a set 
are not picked up. Loading can be 


accomplished while the collator is in 
operation. 

















Non-Slip Flooring—An abrasive 
| rolled steel floor plate which offers pro- 
ly tection against slipping is marketed by 
SE | the Alan Wood Steel Company under 
the trade name of “A. W. Algrip.” 

Electric Typewriter Accounting Machine Abrasive grain of the type used in 
grinding wheels is rolled as an integral 
| part of the upper portion of the floor 
plate. It is intended for industrial 
floors, loading platforms and ramps, 
walkways, building entrances, trench 
Filing Systems Rehse tanden and hatch covers, and in other applica- 
tions where there is danger of men 
slipping and injuring themselves. The 
fiooring does not lose its non-slip na- 
ture: as the surface wears new abrasive 








BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








BUSINESS SERVICES 





ie particles are exposed. 

Tebuleters Photographic Records The material is available in plates up 
to 60 inches wide and 144 inches long, 
with thickness ranging from 14 to ¥% 


— | inches. It may be sheared, drilled, 
; | countersunk, machined, and flame cut. 
e : | 
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Safe-Cabinet Desks & Chairs Simplified dictation for the execu- 

| tive and transcription for the secretary 

<2 P | are provided through the new “Ty- 

. % coon” recorder and “Lady Tycoon” 

BUSINESS CONTROLS e > transcriber recently marketed by the 





SoundScriber Corporation. 

Microfilming Printing Calculator The wooden cabinets previously used 
are replaced with die-castings of air- 
plane metals for extreme light weight. 





Mes More compact than the previous model, 
BUSINESS SUPPLIES \ : the new recorder and transcriber oc- 
ve - 





¥ cupy little more space on a desk than 
Carbon Paper Nylon Ribbon | a letterhead. 

The new recorder is designed to re- 
move irritation in dictation. For ex- 
ample, if an executive has lost the 
thread of the dictation after receiving 
an interruption such as a telephone call, 
by simply pressing a switch he can lis- 
ten back to the last few words of his 
Serving Businessmen in over 600 communities in the U. S. A. dictation without manipulating the re- 
cording instrument itself. This plays 
back through the microphone. 

On the transcriber, the surface of the 


REMINGTON RAND INC. plastic recording disc, four times magni- 


Executive Offices - 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York | fied, is projected against an index scale 





One Source — Multiple Values in MANAGEMENT 


TOOLS FOR THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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onto an illuminated mirror. This 
eliminates index strips or slips. By 
glancing at the mirror as she types the 
secretary can judge the length of the 
letter as well as observe where correc- 
tions are to be inserted. The secretary 
may repeat any portion of the record 
at will, picking up where she missed 
the first time. Due to the television 
screen effect provided by the mirror, 
this is called the “Television Indexing 
Transcriber.” 


Paper Clip—A new type of paper 
clip consists of a piece of light resilient 
metal, bent to form a clip 2% inches 
long by 4 inch wide. 

This heavy duty clip, suited to a 
variety of office uses, was devised by 
Forest J. Neel, vice-president and man- 
ager of Dura-Clip, Inc., Louisville. It 
is tongued and grooved in such a way 
as to increase its resiliency and give it 
an ample holding surface. The tension 
is calculated to remain throughout the 
lifetime of the clip. 


Air Conditioner—A new system of 
air conditioning giving complete con- 
trol of temperature and relative humid- 
ity, is being commercially introduced 
by the Niagara Blower Company. This 
“Controlled Humidity Method” pro- 
vides dry air at normal atmospheric 
temperatures with little or no refrig- 
eration required. 

Drawn by fans into the casing hous- 
ing the apparatus, the air is filtered. It 
then enters a chamber where it is dehu- 
midified by passing through a spray of 
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NIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY METHOD — FLOW DIAGRAM 





@ BANKS 
@ AIRPORTS 
@ OFFICES 
@ FACTORIES 





Savings & Loan Society Knows 
Value of Saving Money 

























That’s why this Stamford, Conn.,, 
establishment chose Lamson Tubes 
to speed deposits and passbooks to 
and from this central control opera- 
tor. Lamson speed and efficiency is 
a real money saver—a labor saver 
—a timer saver, 


Airport Knows Value 
of Saving Effort 


Efficiency is a vital matter at an 
airport. That’s why the control 
room at this Washington, D. C., 
airport uses Lamson Tubes to keep 
in touch with all departments. 
These dependable Lamson Tubes 
send last minute weather reports 
and other information to planes on 
runway about to depart. 


Offices, Factories Know 
Value of Saving Time 


Business offices and factories can 
take a time saving tip from this 
user. Use Lamson Tubes to con- 
nect departments for quick dis- 
patch of mail— memos — inter- 
office correspondence — stock req- 
uisitions and supplies. Time is 
money to businessmen and Lamson 
Pneumatc Tube Systems cut hours 
into minutes. 






SEND IN THIS COUPON 


If you have an organization with a 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, or- 
ders or other papers between de- 
partments, floors and buildings — 
you're the man whose business can 
be helped by a Lamson Tube System. 











aaa ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ™"l 
g LAMSON CORPORATION, , 
4300 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

3 Please send me copies of your latest bulletins on Pneumatic Tubes suitable i 
j for___.. j 
Name I se dee 
3 Address..._.. CI ES Se a 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... e Exchange 
manufacturing rights... ¢ Purchase parts to 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
your goods... e Actas factory representatives... 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers. ..0 
. ++ @ Render professional services. 
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Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 

CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S, 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 6th St., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 


Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Pl. 5034. 


Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 


Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 


Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., Win- 


nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N. S. Sales 


Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Vancouver. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 

eral trade, chiefly hardware lines. 

Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 

Investments 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 
Legal 

FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & MCcGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General practice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 


Apart- 
insur- 





Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building supply lines. 
Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, etc. 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light bardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 
JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 
Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 


Plumbing & 








We Buy for Re-Sale 


as distributors of general machinery for road 

work, contractors, farmers, governments, 

cities, counties, miners, golf courses, builders 

and loggers. 

WILLARD EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
(Established 1919) 

860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 

















31,3354 PRESIDENTS 


There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review each month. A name-by-name 
analysis shows that they are the heads of active companies throughout industry and business. In ad- 
dition within an average total edition of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


3,380 Vice-Presidents; 2,697 Treasurers; 3,703 Secretaries, and so on. 


May we tell you how Dun’s Review can help sell your product? 
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“Hygrol” liquid, a hydroscopic chemi- 
cal which absorbs the air-borne mois- 
ture. Cooling coils in this chamber 
remove the latent heat of evaporation 
as well as doing any other required 
heat removal. Passing through elimi- 
nators which remove any droplets of 
spray, the air is circulated in the space 
to be conditioned. 

The absorbent liquid spray, falling 
back into a tank at the base, is piped to 
a concentrator and returns to the sys- 
tem as part of a continuous process. 


Chime Signal—A completely new 
feature in intercommunication systems 
is the combination of a soft chime and 
signal light introduced by Executone, 
Inc. 

Known as “Chime-Matic” signalling, 
the call originates with a single stroke 
of the chime and the light remains on 
to remind a person, who may have 
been called away from his desk, that a 
call is awaiting him. The caller merely 
presses a button and does not have to 
hold down the “talk” key or to an- 
nounce himself. In cases of emergency 
the voice can be interjected through the 
system, however. Call acceptance like- 
wise is simplified as the recipient does 
not have to identify or “match buttons” 
with the station called. 

The new method eliminates the pos- 
sible embarrassment of company secrets 
being revealed to a visitor. The chime 
and light are not disturbing and can be 
ignored if desirable by the person being 


called. 


Volumetric Glassware—Calibra- 
tion of thermometers and volumetric 
glassware, a service formerly performed 
only by the United States Bureau of 
Standards, now is provided by the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
in its Hoboken laboratory, announces 
Dr. T. Smith Taylor, Director of Re- 
search. 

This service is being offered after a 
thorough canvass of the thermometer 
and volumetric glassware manufactur- 
ers indicated a serious need for authori- 
tative, unbiased tests and certification. 
The demand upon the facilities of the 
Bureau of Standards has been too great, 
Dr. Taylor points out, so, after confer- 
ences and discussions with members 
of the Bureau, the United States Test- 
ing Company decided to make the new 
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DOLLAR-SAVING IDEAS 


for the most looked-at part of your plant 


Grooming administrative areas to 
meet the public eye usually means 
more expense for the care of those 
floors than for all other floors in the 
plant. 


Here—in the pages of Mr. Highy 
Learned About Floor Safety the Hard 
Way —is timely information to help 
you determine how wisely those 
dollars are being spent. 


In fast-moving, readable style, this 
book analyzes all three of the factors 
that make up your total floor-care 
expense: 


e The real cost of maintenance; and 
what makes labor costs so high 


e The “hidden costs” of improper 
maintenance 

@ The added cost of accidents from 
slippery floors 


It also shows how the Legge System 
of Safety Floor Maintenance has. 
helped leading plants and buildings 
cut these costs up to 69%, and all but 
eliminate falls from slippery floors. 


Ten minutes spent reading this book 
showed one Legge user how to slash 
his floor costs $19,000 a year. Perhaps 
it has dollar-saving ideas for you. Now 
—before you spend another floor 
dollar——send for a copy. Just clip the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail. 


SS See SS 2288888888 SSSSV2S2S2HSS8288225 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free, no-obligation copy of 


your Mr. Higby book. 
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glassware service available to industry. 
Testing is in accordance with the 
Bureau of Standards procedures and 
includes testing, stamping, and issu- 
ance of certificates of calibration. 


DEVELOP SINGLE 
COATED ENAMEL 


An entirely new development in 
porcelain enameling is the application 
of a single coat of enamel to titanium 
steel, introduced by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

A thin, tough, single-coat porcelain 
enamel finish has been the aim of the 
porcelain enamel industry for more 
than 50 years, Westinghouse engineers 
point out. Users of the glass-bonded- 
on-steel process in the manufacture of 
their products know that the thinner 
porcelain enamel is applied to the steel, 
the closer they are to the solution of 
their most vexing problem: chipping 
of the finish. Important, too, to such 
producers is the fact that elimination 
of the undercoating should lower pro- 
duction costs. 

Millions of electric parts, such as 
range bodies and ovens, the inside or 
food liners of refrigerators, parts for 
automatic washers, and components 
for other electric appliances, are 
enameled annually at the Mansfield 
Ohio, plant of the electric appliance 
division of Westinghouse. While chip- 
page losses had been lowered by West- 
inghouse from an average of 18 per 
cent in 1930 to 0.6 in 1948, company 
experts believed they could be reduced 
still further. They put their faith in 
the development of a single-coat porce- 
lain enamel process. 

With the introduction several years 
ago of a titanium enameling steel by 
Inland Steel Company designed for a 
single-coat enameling process, West- 
inghouse began its experimental work 
with single-coat enameling. The con- 
ventional pattern for enameling to-day 
calls for two coats: a blue undercoat ap- 
plied by hand-dipping or spraying and 
the final porcelain finish. Both coats 
are fired, individually, in enameling 
furnaces at temperatures exceeding 
1,500 degrees Fahrenheit. In addition, 
an acid-resistant coating is applied to 
many appliance parts. The new ti- 
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tanium steel enamel finish is acid- 
resistant. 

Great strides had been made by West- 
inghouse since 1930 in reducing the 
thickness of the enamel. With the 
development of the single coating of 
titanium steel, the thickness of the 
finish averages between .0035 and .006, 
on a production line basis. Thus the 
finish of the titanium enamels now 
approaches the thickness of a paint 
finish. The losses on products shipped 
to the field have been reduced to zero. 


Ranges Chosen for Test 


The record was established for elec- 
tric ranges on which the platform or 
top cooking surface was made of ti- 
tanium steel and finished in a single 
coat. With more than 250,000 of these 
ranges made, Westinghouse had yet to 
receive a chippage report from the field. 
The platform was chosen for the ini- 
tial work on the single-coat process as 
it receives harder use in the home than 
any other appliance and the platform 
is more subject to damage in shipping 
than other appliance parts. 

The development of the single-coat 
process produced many problems of 
its own. In conventional two-coat 
enameling, the blue undercoat makes 
it possible to cover up minor flaws in 
the metal or in processing. Consid- 
erable research had been conducted 
before Westinghouse engineers found 
that a nickel coating was needed in the 
single-coat process. The nickel plating 
is done automatically by immersion 
and eliminates most of the time and 
labor of the regular ground coat pro- 
cess. The engineers found that poor 
adhesion would result if the titanium 
steel lacked sufficient nickel, or that 
there would be pitting and blue spots 
if the nickel deposit was too heavy. 

The titanium steel, as developed by 
the Inland Steel Company, is a special 
enameling steel which has a quantity 
of titanium in it. The titanium com- 
bines with the carbon in the steel to 
form an exceedingly stable compound. 
The new steel is practically inert at 
enameling furnace temperatures. 

Manufacturers of frit, the porcelain 
enamel in powder form, developed new 
mixtures for the titanium steel. Con- 
ventional frits produced for regular 
two-coat operations were not applicable 
to the new steel. 
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FAILURES 


(Continued from page 17) 


prior to the failure. Otherwise, the 
man or men comprising the manage- 
ment are classified as: 

(A) Inexperienced in the line if he, 
or they had not been connected with 
the line for at least three years prior 
to starting business. 

(B) Lacking in managerial experi- 
ence if he, or they had not conducted 
businesses or held managerial positions 
for at least three years prior to starting 
business. 

(C) Having unbalanced experience 
if he, or they treated as a manage- 
ment unit, lacked experience in any 
eperational division of the business 
such as sales, finance, purchasing, or 
production. 

(D) If all experience factors were 
present, or the management had been 
ir. control for three years or more 
prior to the failure, incompetence is 
indicated. 

Note: These same experience factors 
are also considered in relation to a 
change in or an addition to any of the 
following method of operation features 
made within the three years prior to 
the failure: 

(a) Lines handled 

(b) Distribution channels employed 

(c) Functions performed 

3. When neglect, fraud, or disaster is 
the broad classification, only one under- 
lying cause is designated. 

Note: The underlying causes associ- 
ated with these three broad classifica- 
tions are self explanatory excepting 
“misleading name” which indicates use 
of a name similar to that of a reputable 
concern for the obvious purpose of 
misleading creditors. 

4. But, when inexperience or incom- 
petence is the broad classification, it is 
frequently necessary to designate two 
underlying causes. 

Bearing on this double choice of 
underlying causes, are the facts that: 

(A) Declining or inadequate sales 
are apt to be followed by proportion- 
ately heavy operating expenses. 

(B) Receivables or inventory diff- 
culties, or excessive fixed assets fre- 
quently result in unfavorable operating 
expense figures. 

Note: Receivables difficulties include 
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Y PROVIDING substantially more cash 
B than is usually available from other 
sources, our Commercial Financing Plan 
has made it possible for many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to step up sales 
activities, buy modern equipment needed 
to improve quality and cut costs, carry 
larger inventory and receivables, make 
other moves that contribute to progress 
and profit. 


Our Commercial Financing Plan not 
only gives you more operating cash but it 
does so under a continuing arrangement. 
It eliminates renewals, calls and periodic 
clean-up of obligations, permits intelli- 
gent long range planning. 


@ It is quick, simple, confidential. 
@ /[t does not disturb customer relations or 
accounting methods. 

@ Jt does not interfere with management 
or dilute control. 

Many of the thousands of businessmen 
who read our book, “How to Have Aan 
ADEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE 
oF OperatiINnG CasH”’ in recent months 
are among those using our plan at a 
rate of $200,000,000 annual- ' 
ly. Write or telephone the 
nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office for a | 
copy. It will be forwarded FQERRE 
promptly. No obligation. Cash 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital an 


BALTIMORE 


DECEMBER 





d Surplus $ 100,000,000 
2, MD. 
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= me How much 


does a letter weigh?...and how much does it 
cost if you don’t know?...in costly overpayment 
of postage, or in “Postage Due” letters that 





irritate customers! ... 
Best answer to ‘“‘How Much?” is a Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Scale .. . with automatic pendulum action 
that weighs mail accurately—and fast! ...with 
wide-spaced markings that show exact postage 
required at a glance!...And a PB scale lasts 
for years! ... Also available: a 70 Ib. Parcel Post 
Model . . . write for illustrated brochure .. . now! 





- PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Scales 
} PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1508 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


... Originators of the postage meter.. .offices in 93 cities. 
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FOR LOWER INDUSTRIAL COSTS 
Look to CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Because... 


*TRANSPORTATION by 14 water freight lines, 
3 railroads, 3 airlines, and numerous truck lines 
insures favorable competitive rates and prevents 
freight blockades. 





*Reason No. 4 for lower industrial 
costs in Charleston. Investigate. 


| Address Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
154 Market Street « Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A PLANT FOR YOU 
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situations where receivables were 
heavy, past due, or uncollectable. 

Inventory difficulties include situa- 
tions where inventories were heavy, 
slow moving, or unsalable. 

(C) A poor location or competitive 
weakness is likely to adversely affect 
sales and expenses as well. 

In these circumstances, insofar as it 
is possible to do so, the selection of a 
cause and an effect as underlying causes 
has been avoided. 

To illustrate, selling too much mer- 
chandise on credit, extending too long 


| credit terms, carrying too heavy an in- 


ventory, or investing too much in fixed 
assets has been classified only as such 
in the underlying causes rather than 
in combination with lack of working 
capital, 

On the other hand, when one under- 
lying cause was insufficient by itself to 
bring about the embarrassment, two 
underlying causes are designated. 

Generally, in such circumistances, de- 
clining sales volume is indicated in 
combination with receivables or inven- 
tory difficulties, heavy fixed assets or 
excessive withdrawals. 


OIL 


(Continued from page 16) 


than by the drill.” Oil sand in pieces 
no bigger around than a quarter pro- 
vide the clues. Canned or quick- 
frozen for the trip to the laboratory. 
Technicians duplicate in hours the pro- 
cesses that took nature millions of 
years. Analysts measure how much oil 
and water the sand contains, how 
porous it is and how well these pores 
connect. The oil’s weight and resist- 
ance to flow, and the main drive which 
will produce it, are determined. When 
enough wells have been drilled to de- 
fine the field, the amount of oil found 
in numerous cores helps engineers to 
recommend where and how far apart 
to drill the remaining wells 

Proration and scientific spacing of 
wells indicated the need for a third 
innovation—co-operation among oper- 
ators. The ultimate here is to drill and 
operate an entire pool as a single unit. 


The yield from a small field at Van, 
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Tex., proved the soundness of this 
theory. Shortly after its discovery in 
1929, the owners pooled their holdings 
under a committee. Wells were spaced 
and their flow paced as if the field 
belonged to one superwise petroleum 
engineer. Twenty years after discoy- 
ery, half its wells are still flowing. In 
old boom days half the wells would 
have had to be pumped after 20 
months, if not abandoned. 

Unit operation was hampered by two 
big obstacles: human nature and law. 
The individual operator hesitated to 
turn his business over to a committee 
of his competitors. And when he did 
he risked anti-trust prosecution. 


Unitization Agreement 


So far human nature has mellowed 
more than the law. Many operators, 
convinced of the benefits, have gone 
ahead with some form of unitization. 
The legislators have been cautious. Of 
the leading oil states, only three have 
laws specifically exempting any unit- 
ization agreement from being held in 
violation of anti-trust statutes. Texas, 
which normally produces almost half 
our oil, has just become the fourth by 
passing its first oil unitization bill pro- 
viding “reasonable exceptions” to its 
anti-trust laws. Only Oklahoma can 
compel a field to be treated as a unit 
when 85 per cent of the working in- 
terests want it. 

Dr. H. H. Kaveler, a leading petro- 
leum engineer, defends the practise by 
saying, “It is not un-American to pro- 
duce twice or treble the amount of oil 
from a pool. It is not un-American to 
reach the maximum of efficiency in 
order that petroleum may be produced 
at ever-decreasing cost to the consumer 
and in adequate supply.” 

The oilman’s conservation efforts be- 
gan when he refused to give up after 
his first flush production was gone. A 
second oil crop of many million addi- 
tional barrels has already been produced 
through secondary-recovery methods. 

The earliest production booster was 
the pump. The industry has continu- 
cusly improved pumps and pumping 
methods to get more oil from the nearly 
three-fourths of our wells which must 
be pumped. Most of these latter were 
early shallow wells, of were drilled 
before proration, scientific spacing, and 
unitization. But in recent and future 
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fields modern conservation methods 
should postpone indefinitely the costly 
last resort of pumping. 

In 1865 a Pennsylvania operator 
found that oil was again visible at sev- 
eral of his supposedly exhausted wells. 
Curious, he investigated to find that 
water from a broken pipe in another 
hole had escaped into the oil sand. 
He stumbled upon another recovery 
method, washing out oil with water. 
One moribund pool in Pennsylvania 
had yielded 236 million barrels in its 
49 productive years. Brought to life 
by water-flooding, it has already topped 
that output in the 28 years since. And 
engineers expect the secondary pro- 
gram there to yield up to 350 million 
barrels more. 

When the East Texas field began 
pushing up as much salt water as oil, 
operators pumped the water back into 
the sand at scientifically selected spots. 
This not only disposed of the water 
but also rebuilt pressures and flushed 
out more oil to add 600 million bar- 
rels to its recoverable total. 

From water, oilmen turned to gas 
to rejuvenate wells. Their experiments 
led to the nearest thing yet to perpetual 
motion. The gas which lifts the oil to 
the top of the casing is there separated 
from it. Then this casinghead gas is 
stripped of its natural gasoline. The 
dry gas is next compressed and pumped 
back into the earth through injection 
wells. Gradually it works its way 
through the oil sand, carrying another 
load of oil with it and finally lifting 
this oil to the head of the casing. Then 
it repeats the cycle. 

From this rejuvenation of pressures 
in oil fields, oilmen have proceeded to 
maintain pressures in new ones. To- 
day they unitize for pressure main- 
tenance as soon as they have drilled 
enough wells to know they have a field. 

Both practises should long defer 
pumping and materially increase oil 
recovery. They have also snuffed out 
thousands of gas flares kept burning 
to prevent the hazards of gas accumu- 
lating in the fields. The gas has al- 
ready done two useful jobs; lifting the 
oil and then yielding gasoline. Under 
the growing concept of conservation it 
is put to work a third time in re-pres- 
suring or is piped to your range or 
furnace. The flaring that still goes on 
is usually found in states with inade- 
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Ap POSTAGE LOSSES 






Many of your letters and parcels are near the 
line for extra postage. When you guess, you 
always add extra stamps. Only ten extra 3¢ 
stamps a day cost you $90 a year! 


Postal Regulations allow you a margin of error 
of only grains. So use a scale which is accurate 
within several grains, just like Uncle Sam does: 
the Triner Airmail Accuracy Scale. 


The over-under weight indicator at the end 
of the beam gives a hairline reading. The alloy 
pivots retain a true edge even after many years 
of hard service. An easy-to-read rate card is 
shown under the beam. 


Send the coupon for full details. 


Triner eliminates costly 
“Zone of Uncertainty” , 








AIR MAIL ACCURACY SCALE No. 84—1 Ib. x 14 oz. 


Chart shows mail and parcel post rates up to 1 Ib. 
All steel—no castings. Nickeled and chrome steel 


beam; special alloy pivots. This scale is accurate 


within several grains. 
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Get the full facts... 
TRINER SCALE G MFG. CO., Dept. D-3, 2716 | 
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Why Pay More? 


ive equip it for storing 





Why use exp 
those “seldom referred to” inactive records. 
Their very inactivity demands the lowest 
possible cost for efficient storage. 


LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes are de- 
signed and priced to do this job both effi- 
ciently and economically. Their ability to do 
this job is proved by an accumulation of 
over 89,000 satisfied users. 









CATALOG 


Write today for 
New Catalog of 
Record Storage 
Products and 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III 











It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


You’re right in the middle of 
the nation’s largest industrial 
market — when you locate in 
NewYork State. During 1948 the 
Empire State’s 48,000 manufac- 
turing firms bought $14-15 bil- 
lions’ worth of supplies, mate- 
rials and equipment. For the 
whole story, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 204, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















ELIMINATE AT SOURCE COPYING ERRORS, COSTLY COPYING TIME. 
Have your accounting department keep costs down 
by using Columbia Accountant Special Carbon Paper; 
makes 3 fact-or-figure copies of convincing, original- 
like beauty, dignity, clarity, at the same time the 
original is written. Get sample from any leading 


_ Office supply dealer or write us. 


SPEED ACCOUNTING — PREVENT ERRORS with — 


THREE MISTAKES — A DIFFERENT ONE EACH ON THREE OUT OF 
FOUR COPIES OF THE SAME FINANCIAL REPORT! This can 
happen, often does, in accounting department pro- 
cedure of providing four originals of the same finan- 
cial statement or report for top-executives’ reference! 


Financial-Report Errors 
Can Cost YA Money! 





COLUMBIA 
RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory, 
Glen Cove, L. J., N. Y. 


Dealers and Service Offices 
tn All Principal Cities 


5 COLUMBIA ACCOUNTANT SPECIAL CARBON PAPER 
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quate conservation laws, or in small or 
isolated fields where pressure projects 
are not feasible and no gas buyer will 
connect. 

All told, the new producing methods 
have more than doubled our usable oil 
reserves without the discovery of new 
resources. At first voluntary among 
progressive oilmen, they later were en- 
acted into laws by most oil states. Now 
information is available to all through 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, a clearing-house where officials 
and operators unravel their mutual 
conservation problems. 


Improved Refining Processes 


Refiners have matched producers in 
conservation efforts both by cutting out 
waste and by finding ways to stretch 
our oil resources. The 20-gallon tank- 
ful of gasoline in to-day’s Superamic 
Eight comes from a single barrel of 
crude oil; 30 years ago nearly two bar- 
rels of oil were required to make 20 
gallons of gasoline; ten years earlier 
than that the same sized tankful took 
four a half barrels of crude. The re- 
finer’s continuous improvement of his 
processes has in effect created a new 
source of motor-fuel supply to amplify 
our oil reserves. 

As refiners changed refining from 
coffee-pot distillation into molecular 
chemistry they also founded a new 
petro-chemical manufacturing indus- 
try. Many of its raw materials come 
from petroleum by-products once 
wasted or burned for fuel. To-day oil 
and gas enter into the manufacture of 
5,400 different products for almost every 
hour and activity of your daily living; 
cold cream, varnish, hair tonic, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, detergents, ad 
infinitum. 

In our five most recent and biggest 
years of production, totalling nearly 
nine and two-thirds billion barrels, oil- 
men added 15 and a third billions to 
reserves—for a net gain of five and two- 
thirds billions. Like the family check- 
ing account, our petroleum reserves are 
constantly being added to as they are 
drawn against. Our oil bank-balance 
now represents about 13 times our 
yearly living-expenses of production. 

“T don’t believe we'll ‘run out of oil’ 
in either the fear or the foreseeable 
future,” Eugene Holman, president of 


the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
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sey), told me not long ago. “Our 
modern conservation techniques alone 
are adding billions of barrels which 
otherwise might be unrecoverable. 
And natural domestic petroleum will 
be supplemented, to the extent re- 
quired, by imports and by conversion 
of oil shale, gas, and coal into liquid 
fuels.... Known reserves and processes 
already available will provide our re- 
quirements for many hundreds of 
years.” 

A less scientific but similarly opti- 
mistic prediction was made several 
hundred years before. The Indians of 
Pennsylvania and New York collected 
oil long before the coming of the white 
man, and they had a word for it. They 
called it “Atouronton,” which means, 
“Oh, how much there is of it!” ‘Thanks 
to conservation methods worked out by 
the oilman himself, the Indians are 
still right. 





BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 19) 


will proceed to examine reasons for the 
subsequent devaluation. 

We can perform some instructive cal- 
culation to show basic causes for the 
devaluation from $4.03 to $2.80. Out 
of a population of 50 million people 
some 23 million are available for work. 
There are 3 million more employable 
adults than there were in early 1939 and 
the official unemployed are 1.7 million 
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“Jones in Toledo. . .. Richards at Boston. ... 
Boy, those salesmen are really making calls 
again!’ 
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less. Thus there are about 4.7 million 
more people on payrolls. 

But let us see how this labor potential 
is frittered away or used in ways which 
cannot increase the physical standard 
of life in terms of the estimated equiva- 
lent in millions of workers: 


. Increased numbers in the armed forces 





and in munitions production 1.2 
2. Increased numbers of clerks and other 

indirect labor caused by additional gov- 

PEPMENE (CODIEDIS 0555.5 6600 ois co ne tee as 1.2 
3. High rate of over-all absenteeism..... 1.0 
4. Reduced hours of work. ............ 1.0 
5. Earlier post-war marriages and the in- 

creased number of children to be cared 

for, requiring the time of women. 1.0 
6. Raising of the school-leaving age and 

the increased number of students..... 0.8 
97. Increased numbers in the Civil Service 

and local government service (non-in- 

MSUASAA Ss En RE ks Gai ass 0.6 
8. Increased length of holidays . eek. 0.6 
9. Increased number of black marketers 

ANRC CI NERAN ORANG 09 Oa Sc ls Mel eeers. ace 0.3 
10. Increased canteen staff personnel 0.3 
11. Interference with working hours due to 

shopping and other problems arising 

POM SHOMAGES. oa cs coo 0.3 
12. Hidden unemployment due to short- 

BROS OL IMA MIBUS 6.5. scree oisisieai sae as 0.2 
Potaliloss in labor potential: ......<....... 6.603 8.5 


There is some room for argument on 
the individual figures, but the list could 
be added to. Many would reach an ap- 
preciably higher figure. 

If one deducts from 8.5 million the 
4-7 million increase in employment, one 
conclusion is that there are, in effect, 
3.8 million fewer persons actively con- 
tributing to the country’s wealth. 
There were 18.5 million persons work- 
ing before the war and this figure by 
the above computation can be com- 
pared with 14.7 million at present. 
With this drop in earning potential the 
value of the pound may be computed 
to have dropped correspondingly to 
$3.50. Alternatively, it is well within 
the power of the country as a whole to 
release much of this labor for produc- 
tive work and bring the pound from 
$2.80 nearer to $3.10. 

It might be argued by the idealist 
that our net reduction in working 
hours is a mark of our social progress 
and should be more than offset by the 


greater output per hour of modern 


| tools and by increased mechanization 


of processes. What is being discussed, 
however, is the effect of reduced hours 
on production and possibly on the value 
of the pound in dollars. 

As progress is a factor common to 
both countries it does not contribute to 
the relative issue. We lose output at 
least pro rata to reduced hours of work. 
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Sickness rates of workers are more than 
doubled in spite of (or is it because of) 
security of employment, more holidays, 
shorter hours, and medical benefits. 
The Government is having to give 
special attention to this problem in the 
Royal factories. 


Reasons for Lack of Output 


To continue, there are a number of 
other factors which make it difficult 
for the people to obtain high rates of 
output when they are actually at their 
jobs. 

There is the $35 billion of war 
damage and arrears of maintenance 
which make buildings, tools, and plants 
much less effective. The need for ex- 
porting in order to obtain food means 
that it will take some ten years more to 
correct this state of affairs. 

2. There is a higher labor turnover. 
The average rate of labor turnover in 
the United Kingdom is now for women 
50 per cent and for men 30 per cent. 

3. There is slower transportation and 
communication. Every job takes 
longer to do.’ 

4. There was a gap of business ex- 
perience and training during the war 
years. 

5. There is less education of recruits 
due to the lack of buildings, equipment, 
books, and teachers. 

6. There is less food for everyone. 

4. There is a shortage of raw ma- 
terials. 

8. There are more strikes, especially 
in nationalized industries in which 
two-thirds of all the strikes take place. 

g. There is the age-long resistance of 
operatives to improvement and there 
are arrears of improvement due to war.” 

10. There is a shortage of electricity. 
11. The population is aging, for births 
around 1903 were at the peak. 

Although some of these factors over- 
lap to a certain extent those already 
analyzed in terms of manpower, I esti- 
mate their net additional effect is to re- 
duce the efficiency of labor on the job 
to go per cent of pre-war. Fortunately 
I do not find labor so unwilling to 
work as is often and in some cases 


1 People have been waiting as long as five years for a 
telephone in their residence. This in spite of paying the 
highest income tax in the world, high local rates, prop- 
erty tax, national health insurance, a variety of stamp 
duties, purchase tax, entertainment taxes, and profits tax 
on the earnings of their savings. 

2 Fortunately there is evidence that some trade union 


leaders are helping to combat this attitude. In addition, 
the inclusion of workers in productivity teams visiting the 


United States will have a good effect. 
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loosely stated, but even so, the estimate 
of go per cent stands. Clearly, if a 
number of these factors could be re- 
moved the value of the pound might be 
proportionately increased. 

Finally, there are some factors for 
which the Government must take 
special responsibility; for example, the 
continuation of bulk buying resulting 
in a poor and uneven quality of raw 
material. There is also the preaching 
of discontent which produces a lack of 
zest coupled with a somewhat reduced 
will to work. There is Government 
delay and interference at every stage. 
Government planning and the intro- 
duction of the Town and Country 
Planning Act are obstacles to improve- 
ment. The effect of these factors is 
really serious. They must reduce the 
value of the pound considerably. The 
people do not work so badly when on 
the job, but the misdirection of energy 
is enormous. 


The Genius of Management 


How does it happen then that we 
have devalued the pound only to $2.80 
and believe for the moment that we 


have gone too far? To my mind the 


genius of management has overcome 
much of the damage being done by 
Government. Perhaps industry is 
doing more in the real training of em- 
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7,480,543 ...1,480,544... What was that, sir? 
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shucks!...one...two...three...” 


Tickometer...that automatically counts not only currency, 
but coupons and checks... tickets, tabs, transfers... 


ployees than is the whole of the educa- | 


tional system. Buildings and plant are 


being used as never before and doubt- | 


less with less waste of material. Motion 
and time study have been developed. 
A great human wisdom pervades in- 
dustry which rises increasingly with the 


great burden of Government upon it. | 
High taxation, the deriding of man- 


agement, and endless difficulties make 
it but little worthwhile for any man- 
ager to take on more responsibilities. 


Accompanying the announcement of | 


devaluation was a notice of a 30 per 
cent profit tax to precede the 45 per cent 
tax already on undistributed profits. 

Rather tentative Government state- 
ments suggest that industrial output is 
far greater than before the war, but no 
account whatsoever is taken of quality, 


nor indeed is it easy mathematically to 


do so. It was a difficult enough prob- | 


lem and one that was shirked before | 
the war (when data were much easier 


to obtain and understand) to convert 


volumes of every kind of product into 
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practically any paper form. ..and counts them accurately 
at speeds ranging from 500 to 1,000 a minute—far faster 
than any manual method! 


The Tickometer imprints, too—with an optional 
device that permits dating, coding, endorsing or canceling 
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... the Tickometer can save time and trouble anywhere 
currency or paper forms are counted. For full facts, mail 
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an over-all index figure. An index 
which takes quality into account has 
never been attempted. It is true that 
since the war there has been a steady 
and praiseworthy increase in produc- 
tion in spite of Government. 

To the best of the writer’s knowl- 
edge, no similar analysis to that which 
appears above has previously been pub- 
lished. There may be errors, but they 


are not serious ones. 
Effects of Devaluation 


Devaluation will upset industry from 
end-to-end. At the same sterling prices 
30.5 per cent less dollars will be re- 
ceived. For the same dollar prices 
Great Britain must pay 44 per cent 
more for its goods or give 44 per cent 
more goods if British prices are not in- 
creased. Prices must rise and perhaps 
they will rise rapidly. There must be 
further lowering of the standard of 
living. If wages increase they will 
never catch price increases. 

Manufacturers who have sold to the 
United States at a loss may now make 
small profits and be more heartened to 
trade there and more able to compete 
in lower price ranges. On the other 
hand it must be remembered that the 
United States is now likely to be able 
to buy many raw materials such as 
wool, rubber, and tin at a lower dollar 
price and thus much of the advantage 
that United Kingdom competitors 
might have had is lost. 

The high level of tariffs in the United 
States shall never be forgotten. What 
is wrong with American efficiency and 





“First it’s the Government, then my wife, and 
now you!” 
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the Amcrican economy that the United 
States cannot and does not compete 
freely with the rest of the world? The 
British Commonwealth was built on 
{ree competition. The outlook is grim. 

In defense of labor it must be said 
that the real problem of the times, the 
enormous war damage which cannot 
be cured in less than ten years, has 
never been put to them. They have 
not been told that pre-war efficiency 
cannot be attained. Furthermore they 
have suffered from much political 
preaching; the doctrine has been less 
work for more pay. 

It is no wonder a cartoonist sketches 
a coal miner talking to the Minister of 
Mines and saying, “We have kept our 
end of the bargain. We are doing less 
work, what about more wages?” 

Before the war the advanced em- 
ployers of this country met the trade 
unions more than half way. What the 
unions wanted was often right and was 
an expression of a healthy discontent 
with social conditions. The good em- 
ployer was ashamed not to grant a 
wage increase if it were deserved and 
due. The trade unions have greatly 
suffered from close association with the 


Labor Party. 


Worries of the Union 


Before the war, although the Labor 
Party was founded by the Trade Union 
Congress, the latter claimed to be non- 
political and indeed a high percentage 
of its members were Liberals. Even 
now perhaps 25 per cent will vote 
Conservative. 

Senior trade unionists have been ap- 
pointed to the nationalized jobs and 
there has been a great change at the 
top. Union officials are out of touch 
with their people, for in some parts it 
was not possible to hold regular trade 
union meetings during the war. 

The writer was present at the last 
Trade Union Congress. It was clear 
the trade unions had no quarrel with 
industry. They like to criticize profits, 
but this is politics. 

They are much more worried by the 
economic problem generally for which 
they can no longer blame emplovers. 
They are disturbed about the Commu- 
nists in their own ranks. The trade 
unions are debarred from taking any 
real interest in production. Their 
whole history is against it and this they 
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are willing and prepared to say publicly. 

The tendency of the times is to put a 
representative of the union on every 
possible national committee until the 
stage has been reached when many 
senior trade union officials are protest- 
ing against the claims on their time. 
At a guess the average attendance of 
trade union officials on committees of 
many kinds might be 25 per cent. The 
trade unionists dare not agree in any 
committee meeting about anything 
likely to be unfavorable to the union 
members. 

The real job of the trade union leader 
these days must be to get back to his 
own people and to know them and 
lead them. It certainly would not be 
untrue to say that it is labor which has 
sabotaged Government schemes. It is 
not employers. 


Industry 


Industry is swamped with threats of 
nationalization, development councils, 
and interference at every turn. Two 
or three times a day in any conversa- 
tion with employers the word “black- 
mail” will be used. Boards of directors 
have to consider carefully the reaction 
of the Labor Government to any deci- 
sion, however wise. The manager has 
tc be careful in his comments about 
nationalized industries, especially when 
there is a chance that his industry will 
be nationalized. He fears that any- 
thing he says may be used against him. 
The writer has been subject to attempts 
at blackmail and therefore speaks from 
personal knowledge. 

The manager who for years has 
maintained happy relations, good disci- 
pline, and a good output is under con- 
stant threat. It is too easy for labor to 
stage an apparent discontent, for the 
trade unions to complain, and for the 
manager to be removed to some lower 
employment. Because there is only.one 
employer he is helpless to resist. Enor- 
mous and improper pressure has been 
brought to bear upon individuals and 
the writer has not escaped his share. 
At the present time the nationalized 
industries are beginning to develop 
buying policies. These policies are such 
that any suppliers can be victimized. 
However, it is becoming plain to the 
trade unions that the political parties 
and the workers themselves are sabo- 
taging nationalization. 
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A high rate of absenteeism, high 
labor turnover, the poor quality and 
shortage of materials due to bulk buy- 
ing, and delays in delivery are some of 
the many factors with which the man- 
ager must cope in his day-to-day work. 
The shortage of electricity is greater 
than it need be owing to faulty Govern- 
ment planning. While the steam boiler 
producing industry is working at full 
capacity, the Government has not taken 
care that buildings be provided for the 
boilers already constructed. 


Electricity Curtailment 


In many parts of the country for a 
few years to come electricity will be 
greatly curtailed in Winter, possibly for 
cone day in five. The trouble could be 
eased if unions would agree to work on 
Saturday in lieu of some other day. 
The reality of the situation has not yet 
been faced, although a return to pre- 
war working hours is now suggested. 

In all this the great quality of British 
management has stood out like a 
beacon light. Industry has borne all 
the difficulties and rapid changes of 
war and now in peace, when difficulties 
are no less, its superb calm and ability 
are holding the nation together. In 
spite of attacks on industry and man- 
agers, in spite of high taxation which 
removes nearly all incentive, industry 
carries on. Would the rest of the nation 
were so effective. 

Nevertheless, industrialists have an 
inflationary outlook. Shortage of 
labor, however artificially created, 
causes wages and salaries to go up and 
up. Managers of long experience have 
a real affection for their workers. 
know that while some unemployment 
is always inevitable and creates a sense 
of responsibility, they are not happy to 
face unemployment of the people with 
whom they have worked for so long. 

High taxation and export require- 
ments retard replacement of worn out 
plant. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act creates months, even years, of 
delay in development. Furthermore, 
there is a flood of quackery, including 





The Dun’s Review Regional Trade Ba- 
rometers, including back figures, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, together with ad- 
ditional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REVIEw since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U. S. and for the country as a whole. 
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than profits . . . and profits dient 
much upon reduced costs. And that’s 
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General Boxes reduce costs; further- 
more, they provide protection. Hun- 
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He'll be glad you did... and it will 
—— be added proof that you ARE a 
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false political ideas, released as useless 
criticism of industry. 

Government collects and spends 45 
per cent of the national income. This 
must appear in every price. Is the 
money well spent? Government has 
preached shorter hours and longer holi- 
days. It has created a shortage of labor 
which is, sad to say, called full employ- 
ment. It belittles management. It has 
introduced planning in fantastic fash- 
It has overcentralized. It has de- 
| creased individual responsibility and 
| resource. It has constantly attacked 
| private enterprise, the profit motive, 
| and employers. 


ion. 





Government 


The Labor Government has only it- 
self to blame if the nation rejects it at 
the next election. A current issue of 
Punch shows a cartoon of John Bull 
being carried in a baby carriage, “The 
Welfare State!” He has a knowing 
smile like the wise and naughty child. 
John Bull is likely to discard his pram 
| and take charge himself. 

Whatever people in general felt about 
| nationalization before it was intro- 
| duced, it was impossible to be dog- 
matic. It is the British way to give a 
man a fair trial. The Labor Govern- 
ment has had a generous trial or, should 





we say, endless rope to hang itself. 
The British workman finds no con- 
tentment in nationalization. Two- 
thirds of all strikes are in nationalized 
In the first year the Na- 
tional Coal Board lost $92 million and 
its small profit in the following year 


industries. 


occurred after it had charged industry 
some $240 million more. 

Ash in nationalized coal is a matter 
At the Trade 
Union Annual Congress a railway re- 
presentative pointed out that the whole 


of serious concern. 


loss on the nationalized railways might 
be put down to the poor quality of coal. 
Certainly a current fuel consumption 
of 63.7 pounds per train-mile compared 





with 52.5 pounds in 1938 bears out this 
| contention. Thus one nationalized in- 
| dustry criticizes another. The trouble 
| with poor coal is not only the opera- 
| tional difficulty of keeping up steam 
| pressure, but the more important in- 
| direct troubles it gives to industry. 
| Fewer freight cars are available because 
| more are being used for carrying the 
| extra coal necessary. 
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Absenteeism in the coal mines which 
was 6.4 per cent before the war is now 
11.6 per cent, although wages are 
higher and conditions of service have 
continued to improve at a rate more 
than that in other industries. Civil 
aviation losses were $40 million in 
1946-1947, $44 million in 1947-1948, and 
$36 million in 1948-1949. Railways 
had a loss of $18.9 million after be- 
ing relieved of $86.6 million in charges. 
These industries have announced they 
have no hope of better results in the 
current year. No Englishman can take 
pleasure in the results of any of these 
Government activities. The recent re- 
port of the Committee on Civil Esti- 
mates was that agricultural labor was 
being operated at a loss of $12 a week 
for each worker and $30 million a year 
for the special group. 

It is possible that the Government 
has known for the last two years that 
it was not likely to be re-elected. Cer- 
tainly there was no tacit assumption of 
re-election of the Labor Party at the 
Trade Union Congress. 

Socialist theory was made acceptable 
to a great mass of thinking people be- 
cause two important principles were 
laid down decade-by-decade through- 
out the 50 years of the Labor Party’s 
existence. They were socialization 
slowly and step-by-step, each step to be 
proved good before proceeding to the 
next; furthermore, no bureaucracies 
were to be set up. What a pity that 
these policies have not been adopted. 

The Government has no magic 
power to perform the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. It lacks flavor and 
vitamins and gives no hope to the peo- 
ple. The latest encroachments of Gov- 
ernment in business life are attempts 
to introduce political influence into 
professional and scientific bodies. It 
has tried to keep interest rates exces- 
sively low at 2.5 per cent when a rise 
to 4.5 per cent seems to be inevitable. 

The United States ought to be ex- 
ceedingly grateful to Great Britain for 
these great experiments which are being 
made. They are a costly and grave 
warning to the world. It is astonishing 
what the British nation will put up 
with, but only for so long. It is sad 
that politics should pervade every field 
of managerial activities. What has 
happened to Czechoslovakia is well 
before our eyes. We have been warned! 
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STOP TALKING 


(Continued from page 13) 


Stars.” Here’s the way we tried to de- 
fine capitalism to our listeners and to 
our employees: 

“The other day a friend said to a 
business man: ‘You ought to stop talk- 
ing about capitalism. People don’t like 
that word.’ 

“The business man replied: ‘Capital- 
ism is what we have and what most 
Americans want to keep. The farmer’s 
land and his barn, his livestock, and 
machines are capital. The merchant’s 
store, the goods on his shelves, and the 
truck that delivers them are capital. 


| The tools of the skilled mechanic are 


capital. Every life insurance policy, 
every bank account, is capital. Every- 
thing that contributes to the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods is capital, 
from the biggest factory to the small- 
est newsstand on the corner. Almost 
everybody in the United States is a 
capitalist. Capitalism is the only sys- 
tem that lets everyone own capital, live 
where he pleases, and work at the job 
he chooses. That’s what I believe in.’ 

If we are going to be specific, then 
what shall we be specific about? About 
what is going on in Washington? in 


” 


our own industry? in our own com- 
pany? Which is going to interest them 
more? 

It seems pretty plain to me that a 
man is going to be more interested in 
the events of the place where he earns 
his living than in events hundreds of 
thousands of miles away. 

I don’t see how we can expect our 
employees to understand the economic 
system unless they first understand 
their own small part of it, the company 
for which they work. 

You can turn that around, too. Ifem- 
rloyees really understand the business 
‘or which they work and if they be- 
lieve in it and consider it a good com- 
pany and a worthwhile institution, and 
believe in its good behavior and its 
good purposes, they are not likely to 
be against the system of which their 
company is a part. 

So I think we must start talking 


appreciate notices of change of address. 
Usually it is necessary to have four weeks’ 


notice. Please include the old address. 


| The Publishers of Dun’s Review will 
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more about our own affairs. And in 
doing so, we must prepare to answer 
any and all questions. I think we have 
to face up to the situations where it 
might be momentarily embarrassing. 
It is far better to have a red face once 
in a while and have employees believe 
what we tell them than to try to pre- 
tend we are perfect and have them dis- 


count everything we say. 


Selling Each Company’s Story 


Let us assume we are agreed now on 
the subjects of whom we want to talk to 
and the terms we want to talk in. We 
still have the problem of just how we 
are going to do it. And that is no small 
problem. 

Like any other sales problem, I think 


| this must be approached individually 


by each company. I don’t think there 
is any one right answer, since no two 
Each or- 
ganization must determine its own 
marketing methods in selling this eco- 


situations are exactly alike. 


nomic story. 

And, in doing that, 
very practical problems to face. Assum- 
ing the job is to be done by the indi- 
vidual organization, who is going to 
do it, what individual or group? At 
what level of management? With 
what support and help from the rest of 
Shall we try to do 
buy materials 


we have some 


the organization? 
our own job or shall we 
to help us from business organizations, 
research groups, advertising agencies, 
or other sources? 

All those are questions which man- 
agement has to answer for itself and 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER BMAILLET (ee a SOEST-HOLLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN oon AND 

HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT” BRAND. 

rt ee & ae JAN ets Se 4, AMSTER- 
AM. CABLE UOTATION. PORTERS, EXPORTERS, 

GaNDRAL AGENTS PRCTALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 


C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whaole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 
GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Anmsterdam 
Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: 
Paper and Board—export all over the world 
Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 


Gepacy 


JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.”” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Bgooh. 


Cable address: 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railwa materials, iron steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
Tt Sega" electric and diesel motors. 

,N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 

BULTONS AND BUCKLES. 


General importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
technical goods. 
V. HMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. In- 
porters and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 

N. V. OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, 
P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, cocaine, kapok, and other overseas products. 

OXYDE V., LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 

“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 

ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic ponasserntes apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 








C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Bg oe of salted and smoked herrings. 
205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 
KWANTEN. P. O. Box 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870. 


Chemicals, 


VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. 


Importers and Wholesalers. 


Wholesalers 


iron and steel, light railway material, non-ferrous a Wants 
to represent American mills or first Class exporter 
ZWIJSEN & CO's Trading Co.; IJselstraat 7, ROTTE RDAM. Steel 
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the answers that are right for my own 
company may not fit other companies 
at all. 

It seems to me that one of the best 
ways to do this job is by talking with 
all kinds of people. In small com- 
panies, the head of the company often 
can talk to all his employees at once. 
In others, he can talk to all his manage- 
ment people, if not to all employees, 
and get the management group started 
to work on the problem. There cer- 
tainly can be, in any business, conver- 
sation between management people 
and the employees they supervise—if 
the management people know what 
the story is and if they have been told 
that the company wants them to talk 
on the subject. 

In a company like my own, which is 
large and physically sprawled all over 
the country, we have to rely a great 
deal on the written word. And we 
have developed a system which works 
for us; not perfectly, of course, but we 
see improvement in it right along. 

On certain types of information I 
send letters to all employees of the com- 
pany at their homes, so that both the 
employee and his family can read them. 
On other matters the works manager 
of a plant writes to all his employees at 
their homes. Every week in each plant 
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we issue to management people a regu- 
lar news letter which not only is not 
confidential but which our manage- 
ment people are expected to pass on to 
their employees. 

Many companies have employee 
newspapers or magazines. We have 
some magazines and we think they are 
useful. They are not much good for 
telling people news, but they are very 
good for illustrating some of these eco- 
nomic points by human interest articles 
and pictures. 


A Purpose for House Organs 


One thing we are clear on—and I 
hope more companies will come to 
agree with us: an employee magazine 
or newspaper, we believe, is too expen- 
sive a thing to publish unless it serves 
some definite purpose. We don’t pub- 
lish magazines just to give employees 
bowling scores or recipes for using left- 
over meat. We expect our magazine 
to contribute definitely to the develop- 
ment of employee knowledge and the 
shaping of employee attitudes. If they 
don’t do that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, they are not worth publishing. 
They ought to be used regularly to 
help explain this economic story. 

The influence of employee letters or 
employee publications does not have to 
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stop at the plant gates or the door of the 
store. In our company, for example, 
we have developed mailing lists in each 
community—people whom we want to 
know our story and be informed of our 
operations and activities and problems. 
We regularly send copies of our letters 
to employees and copies of our com- 
pany publications to these men and 
women. Other companies do this also. 

Such mailing lists usually include 
several hundred people, including pub- 
lic officials, other business people, 
clergymen of all faiths, officials of pub- 
lic and parochial schools and others 
we wish to reach. 

Talking and writing are useful 
methods, but there are others equally 
effective which enable people to see for 
themselves and gain first-hand under- 
standing. I mean visits to our plants 
or other operations by employees’ fami- 
lies, by people in the community gen- 
erally, or by specially invited groups. 

I think such visits are especially valu- 
able to those of us who are in the manu- 
facturing business. It is an interesting 
fact that most Americans, although 
they live in the greatest industrial 
nation in the world, have never been 
through a manufacturing plant. 

To take them through gives them 
understanding of industry and indus- 
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trial problems which they cannot get 
so well in any other way. We are carry- 
ing on an active program of this kind. 
And I want to emphasize that these are 
not just tours for engineers. We are 
not too much interested in having peo- 
ple go through our plants just to see the 
big machinery and come away with no 
impression except, “Boy, that was a big 
place and the wheels certainly go 
around fast.” 


Visitors Get Complete Story 


On the contrary, we try to explain 
how the plant came to be located in 
their city, how the stockholders pro- 
vided the money to build and equip it, 
what the results have been for that 
town and for our visitors, in terms of 
payroll, taxes, value of product, and so 
cn. We want them to see for them- 
selves the working conditions in one of 
our factories, to understand the safety 
program, to see the medical facilities 
for the protection of employees, to 
learn about our wages and our indus- 
trial relations policies. 

We have found that it does create 
understanding, that it does make new 
friends, and that it not only helps the 
company’s standing in the various com- 
munities, but helps to improve em- 
ployee morale. It is an interesting fact 
that, far from being disrupted, produc- 
tion usually goes up during a plant 
visit. And plant visits can be carried 
on by any company, large or small, if 
they will just take the trouble to do it. 

There are other devices of course. 
We have used and will continue to use 
newspaper advertising, special slide 
films, occasional motion pictures, spe- 
cial training courses, special publica- 
tions such as booklets on a particular 
topic. They happen to fit our needs. 
They would not fit every company’s 
needs, 

Some men think, “Well, that all 
sounds good and probably it is good in 
a big company. They can afford it. 
We can’t.” 

To these men | say: Don’t you be- 
lieve it. A lot of the most useful things 
that can be done cost very little money. 
They do take some time. They do take 
thought. They do take enthusiasm and 
a desire to get the job done. And the 
smaller company, while it may not do 
the elaborate things that big companies 
do, has the advantage of being able to 
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talk face to face with its people and 
its community, which the big company 
finds very hard, even impossible, to do. 

I want to emphasize this one point: 
The trend toward socialism affects 
small business just as much as it af- 
fects International Harvester, General 
Motors, or United States Steel. All of 
us must accept the challenge and do 
something about it. 

We have the greatest economic and 
political system in the world to sell. 
Let’s get out and sell it where it needs 
to be sold. Above all, let’s stop talking 
to ourselves. 
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MASTER PLATES 


SAVE, PROFIT, SPEED WORK PROCEDURE, ELIMINATE 
Errors — with COLITHO MASTER-Work 
that simplifies paper work. 

EXAMPLE: Positive control and recording, 
start-to-finish, of an important operation by 
a leading heavy industry. Only one writing 
by tabulator is required to place all infor- 
mation on a Colitho ‘original’ Master—a 
preprinted, marginally punched continuous 
form job ticket with space for progressive 
data entries. An offset duplicator runs off 
copies, distributed to various departments 
for step-by-step control and recording of 
materials, parts, assemblies, inspection 
check, completed product, testing, shipping, 
billing. 

COUNTLESS MONEY SAVING APPLICATIONS. Use 
Colitho offset Masters, preprinted for dupli- 
cating continuous systems records, snap-out 
forms and data; in blank for reproducing 
specifications, plans, directions, sales and 
advertising literature. Printing-like clarity; 
less than printing cost. Furnished in con- 
tinuous systems flat packs and standard 
cut-sheet sizes. 

Write for samples, information and _ bro- 
chure on the fast, inexpensive offset 
duplicating process. Tell 

us what make offset dupli- 


’ 
cator you're using. 









COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


b ( plithe & 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. (D-12) 
Send us sample and data on inexpensive 
Colitho Masters, and brochure on Colitho 


applications in offset duplicating. 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used..............ccccssssseesssenessen 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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' Pittsburgh has a vigor all its own, nurtured by incessant struggles. From 1790 
a on, strategic Fort Duquesne changed hands three times; became the site of his- 
toric clashes among industrial titans and the scene of hard-won conquests over 
devastating floods and blanketing smog. Today, after two centuries, Pittsburgh 
has literally shed a dark and turbulent past. Its citizens take a healthy civic pride 
in their freshly-scrubbed city; the industrial might that yields one-fifth of our 
nation’s steel; and their fabulous “golden triangle’, the heart of a proud skyline 

— where 1,296 of the 2,182 elevator installations are by Otis. 





THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


This Christmas, begin with your heritage of freedom 

as you count your blessings. Give more than a passing thought 
to Miss Liberty’s torch of freedom that is within actual reach of 
all who ride the first ten stories in the Otis elevator 


and complete their ascent on foot. 





PATIENCE, MY MAN, HELP’S COMING 


You need no longer feel like a forgotten man during rush hours. 
We've developed an electronic supervisory system that picks up your 
call and answers it promptly — automatically! It’s called Otis 


AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING. You'll 


soon find it in more than 36 new and modernized buildings. 







COTS EASIER, ISN'T IT? 


Have you noticed how much pleasanter it is to shop in 

stores that have Otis Escalators? The first floor is never 
traffic-jammed. You simply walk in and ride to the basement or to 
any of the upper floors without waiting, crowding or effort. 


Otis has a new bulletin on automatic electric 
dumbwaiters for multi-story buildings. 


Write for Booklet B-453-D. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





extends Let Wishes 
fer lhe Christa Soason 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY e BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COLUMBIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ec THE JERSEY FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
15 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey 








